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SPOTLIGHT 


You'll notice when you turn the next page a new columnist for Sojourners, 
Rev. Adam Russell Taylor. Adam served as our senior political director more 

than a decade ago; for many years his focus has been on advancing justice 
and human rights around the world, first by co-founding Global Justice, then with the international 
Christian development organization World Vision, and most recently as the lead of the Faith Initia- 
tive at the World Bank. Last year, Adam rejoined our staff as executive director, and we're pleased to 
offer his column,“Mobilizing Hope,’in every other issue. 

You may also notice that, for the first time since 1971, this issue doesn't include a piece by Jim 
Wallis. Jim hasn't gone anywhere—he'’s still president of the organization and editor-in-chief of the 
magazine, still speaking and writing (spoiler alert: He has an exciting new book coming out this fall!). 
Jim decided, as we step into our next phase with our new redesign, to alternate with Adam in the 
magazine's opening pages, so you'll be hearing from him again next issue and in the months to come 
(and of course regularly in our online publication). We're happy for continuity—and for new voices— 
as we carry on the work of “faith in action for social justice.” 
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bine all of my passions— 
writing, photography, and 
ballet—into one career,” 
says Lawrence Elizabeth 
Knox. Previously a pro- 
fessional dancer with the 
Tulsa Ballet, she is now 

a freelance writer and 
photographer who follows 
the Houston Ballet and 
local symphony orchestra. 
In “The Church of the As- 
tronauts,” Knox explains 
how the congregational 
life of Houston’s Webster 
Presbyterian Church 
became intertwined with 
space exploration. 
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MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


ONE BODY, MANY PARTS 


Most American Christians likely don’t know the de- «Tyg amerRIcAN 
gree to which the center of gravity of Christianityhas CHURCH WILL NEED 
shifted from the West to the global South. This reality 10 LEARN HOW TO 
has failed to penetrate the consciousness of most HVTERNATIONALIZE 
Christians in the U.S.—and our ecclesial imagination eh 
would be transformed if it did. 

In the early years of Christianity, Paul wrote to 
what had already become a global church stretched 
across the vast reaches of the Roman Empire, from 
Rome to Corinth to Ephesus to Philippi and beyond. 
Paul’s epistles demonstrate his clear conviction that 
the health of the church in one place impacts the 
health of the church elsewhere or, as he puts it so 
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“OUR 


DISCIPLESHIP 
WILL BE 
STRETCHED AND 
DEEPENED AS A 
RESULT.” 


Adam Russell Taylor is exec- 
utive director of Sojourn- 
ers. 


10 


contd from previouspage part of the body suffers, then 
all parts suffer with it. 

Paul writes that Christians must learn from each 
other’s travails as well as their triumphs. The same 
applies to the church today. There is a great deal 
that those of us steeped in American Christianity 
must learn from the global church, particularly from 
Christian voices in the global South and in places 
where the church has broken free from the captivity 
of American nationalism and Western ethnocentrism. 
In this issue you can hear from a diverse cross section 
of voices from the global church who offer timely 
words of encouragement, challenge, and tough love. 

Iam deeply grateful for the many ways the global 
church has informed and shaped my own faith jour- 
ney and understanding of discipleship. From South 
Africa, I learned to appreciate the power of kairos, 
which—as opposed to chronos, or “regular” time, as we 
knowit—represents moments that injustice becomes 
so pernicious that God can be called to intervene in 
and through us. 


In the Holy Land, I 
learned the true meaning of 
Jesus’ mandate to love our 
enemies through the coura- 
geous witness of Palestinian 
Christians who refuse to be 
enemies with the Israeli gov- 
ernment and the Jewish set- 
tlers who are seeking to force 
them off their land. In Zam- 
bia, I witnessed firsthand the 
church’s capacity to move 
froma posture of condemna- 
tion and judgment to one of 
compassion and justice as it 
broke the silence around the 
crisis of HIV/AIDS. 

Where would my un- 
derstanding of discipleship 
be without Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer’s provocative call to 
costly discipleship rather 
than cheap grace? Where 
would my understanding of 
Christ's call to reconciliation 
and forgiveness be with- 
out Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu? These andother global 
Christian voices have pro- 
foundly shaped my theology, 
witness, and discipleship. 

While serving as vice 
president overseeing advo- 
cacy for World Vision U.S., 
I had the opportunity to 
experience the critical im- 
portance and challenges as- 
sociated with working across 
the global church. Many 
Christian international non- 
governmental organizations 
have gone through the of- 
ten difficult and tumultuous 
process of internationalizing 
their governance and deci- 
sion-making, which often 
requires decentering power 
from the United States and 
sharing it with the rest of the 
world. 

In similar ways, the 
American church will need 
to learn how to further in- 
ternationalize itself, par- 
ticularly as the growth of 
Christianity continues to 
accelerate across the global 
South. While the road may 
beat times rocky and disori- 
enting, our faith will be made 
stronger and our discipleship 
will be stretched and deep- 
ened as a result. ® 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


BY JACK MOLINE 


MIKE PENCE gf? 
IS WRONG | 


Theological disagreement is not religious discrimination. 


Asa part of his annual commencement speech tour, Vice President Mike Pence 
warned graduates at Christian colleges such as Liberty University that they 
would be “shunned or ridiculed for defending the teachings of the Bible” and 
adherence to “traditional Christian beliefs.” As an example, Pence cited the 
backlash he and his wife, Karen Pence, received after she took ajob at Immanuel 
Christian School in Springfield, Va., a private Christian school that bans LGBT 
employees and students and the children of gay parents. 

What the vice president and many like him are describing, however, is not 
an infringement of their rights or persecution, but theological disagreement 
and different beliefs that are as protected as their own. While the Constitution 
protects their right to choose their religion and how to practice their beliefs, the 
Constitution does not protect against theological or philosophical disagreements. 

Pence’s assertion that his rights are being infringed upon ignores the his- 
torical understanding of the constitutional guarantee of religious freedom. The 
First Amendment protects my Judaism just as it protects another’s Christianity, 
Islam, Sikhism, Hinduism, Buddhism, or atheism. 

The long-held understanding of the First Amendment has also enabled 
different expressions of each religion to flourish in our country. Those who 
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“WHOSE ‘TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS’ IS PENCE TALKING ABOUT?” 


advocated for and wrote the Bill of Rights re- 
jected the idea that a single interpretation of 
Christianity was legally the “right one.” Thanks 
in part to what those men put down on paper in 
the 1780s, the number of Christian denomina- 
tions in the country has ballooned from fewer 
than 10 to the perhaps hundreds in the country 
today. And that doesn’t include the multitude of 
nondenominational Christian groups. 

Even within the denominations, however, 
there can be a wide range of theological under- 
standings. Both former Secretary of State Hil- 
lary Clinton and former Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions are members of the United Methodist 
Church, which itself is in the midst of turmoil 
over theological disagreements and different 
scriptural interpretations. 

So, when Pence advocates for “traditional 
Christian beliefs,” it’s important to ask whose 
tradition he’s talking about and to recognize 
that he, like all of us, has the right to his biblical 
interpretation and faith. But what he’s doing is 
conflating disagreement with infringement of 
rights and ignoring the rich diversity of faith in 
this country, including in his own chosen faith 
of Christianity. 

Infringement on religious rights in this 
country is when your movements are restricted 
because of your faith, as has happened for some 
Muslims through Trump’s Muslim ban, or when 
your ability to wear religious garb is prohibited, 
as has happened for some Sikhs who wear kir- 
pans, or when you are denied service or health 
care because of someone else’s religious beliefs. 

Freedom to practice your beliefs is endan- 
gered when your sense of safety is shattered after 
a hate-fueled attack on members of your faith 
community as those in Jewish, Muslim, Sikh, 
and African-American Christian communities 
across the country have experienced through 
shootings, arson, and violent protests. 

Objections to Pence’s viewson LGBTQ people 
or other rights are not an infringement on his—or 
anyone else’s—religious freedom. Suggesting 
that they are or that evangelical Christians are 
“ander attack” is not only wrong, itis dangerous. 
It devalues the reality of religious persecution at 
atime when people in this country and around 
the world are being killed because of their faith. 

A forceful disagreement with someone’s 
religious beliefs is simply not the same as the 
violent acts targeting houses of worship. ° 


Rabbi Jack Moline is president of Interfaith 
Alliance. 
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VOICES 


COMMENTARY 


DANGER: ‘SINGLE STORIES’ 
ARE BAD FOR PEACE 


Christians in North Korea disrupt political narratives. 


In any deep national division, political peace is critical. The absence of a 
formal peace treaty between North Korea and South Korea and the US. is 
an enormous barrier to a new future. Yet easily overlooked is that lasting 
peace also requires decades-long work of people-to-people engagement. 

Novelist Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie has spoken of “the danger ofasingle 
story.” In few places is that danger more real than between North Koreans 
and Americans who are profoundly misinformed about each other after 70 
years of mutual isolation. 

This is why the quiet humanitarian work by Americans from church-based 
agencies in North Korea is so important today. American Friends Service 
Committee, Christian Friends of Korea, Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC), and World Vision have all been working continuously in North 
Korea for 20 years. 

Shared projects to bring clean water to pediatric hospitals or address 
North Korea’s tuberculosis crisis interrupt mutual narratives of the “threat- 
ening other.” Some of the North Koreans I have worked with (or learned 
about in my role with MCC) include a dedicated director of a tuberculosis 
sanatorium who, while compassionately expanding care for his patients, 
himself contracted and died from the disease. Or the government officials 
who saw the positive impact of one American couple’s cerebral palsy work 
and gave permission to set up pediatric rehabilitation centers in all the 
country’s provinces. Or a North Korean diplomat visiting Canada who was 
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BY CHRIS RICE 


overwhelmed by the hospitality of a South 
Korean restaurant owner and ofa Mennonite 
farm family who hosted his delegation for 
dinner in their home. 

When North Koreans and Americans 
discover their shared care for the vulnera- 
ble, “single stories” of hostility can stretch 
to imagine a future of peaceful coexistence. 

From Northern Ireland to East and West 
Germany to South Africa, no deep social 
change toward peace has occurred without 
the willingness to engage the “threatening 
other.” But as recently as three years ago in 
South Korea, positive engagements toward 
North Korea were denounced as pro-com- 
munist, and Christians were deeply fractured 
within the hostile climate. 

Then, in 2016, millions of ordinary South 
Koreans nonviolently took to the streets 
during the “candlelight” movement. South 
Korea’s scandal-ridden president was im- 
peached and President Moon Jae-In was 
elected. Within a year came astonishing 
changes: The two Koreas marched together 
during the 2018 Winter Olympics opening 
ceremony, Moon and North Korean Chair 
Kim Jong-un metatthe border, and inter-Ko- 
rean momentum toward economic and social 
collaboration emerged. 

While South Koreans still cannot freely 
cross the border, and Christians and politi- 
cians are still divided, political change has 
brought signs of social change: Churches have 
started youth groups to discuss reunification 
from abiblical perspective; Christian scholars 
and pastors, tired ofmegachurch scandals and 
fast-but-shallow church growth, are seeking 
solutions in Anabaptist peace theology; and 
audiences for the Korea Peacebuilding Insti- 
tute are growing. 

In the South, the peacebuilding work led 
byyoung Christians is the most important. For 
example, one South Korean friend had grown 
up not feeling the trauma of the Korean divide, 
and she hadno passion for a different future. 
But she decided tojoin an InterVarsity Korea 
trip to the China-North Korea border. On a 
boat ride to view the North, she saw North 
Koreans up close—two soldiers sitting on a 
beach. “One of them looked exactly like my 
brother,” she said. “Only then did I understand 
that we are one people.” 

There may be no greater social divide 
today than between the people of North and 
South Korea. For 1,300 years prior to 1950, 
Korea was a united peninsula, with a unique 
culture and language. Amid political uncer- 
tainty and remaining resistance to a new 
future from all sides, seeds of reconciliation 
are sprouting in the cracks of hostility. Anew 
season of opportunity is opening. Bd 


Chris Rice lives in South Korea and serves 
with Mennonite Central Committee as 
representative for northeast Asia. 
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Since my arrival in the U.S., I have looked for- 
ward to the day that I could enjoy the security 
of American citizenship. But as a green card 
holder of African origin, I now watch the 
Trump administration ramp up efforts to 
strip hundreds of naturalized Americans of 
their citizenship. With the establishment 
of a “denaturalization” task force, the sup- 
posed permanence of citizenship has become 
insecure. 

In 2019, the Trump administration re- 
quested $207.6 million to review 700,000 
immigrant files and develop elaborate ef- 
forts to punish people for past mistakes by 
denaturalizing them. As many keep their 
eyes on Trump’s pet project, the southern 
“border wall,” the administration continues 
to use taxpayers’ funds to construct harmful, 
longer-lasting obstacles to citizenship. 

Individuals targeted for denaturalization 
are often accused of knowingly committing 
fraud by misrepresenting themselves or 
concealing a material fact on their natu- 
ralization application. The Trump admin- 
istration decides what constitutes material 
lies or fraud. 

With a president who has expressed his 
preference for immigrants from predom- 
inantly white countries, it’s not surprising 
which cases the administration chooses to 
prosecute: If youare not white, you are at risk. 

Under previous administrations, denat- 
uralization occurred rarely and was used 
primarily against war criminals and members 
of terrorist organizations after a ruling bya 
federal court in a criminal prosecution or 
a civil lawsuit. The Trump administration 
is using it now to strip citizenship from a 
64-year-old secretary who emigrated from 
Peru in 1989 and raised two children on a 
$500-a-week salary and a 62-year-old truck 
driver from Pakistan who has been a citizen 
since 2006 (though errors made by his immi- 
gration lawyer and the former Immigration 
and Naturalization Service caused his case to 
be reviewed under the Obama administra- 
tion, which decided not to pursue it). 

From 2004 to 2016, the number of de- 


BY PENIEL IBE 


STRIPPING AMERICANS 
OF THEIR CITIZENSHIP 


Apparently “permanent” has become ironic. 


KKK 


“DEFENDING AGAINST 
A DENATURALIZA- 
TION CLAIM IS SO 
EXPENSIVE, PEOPLE 
WILL JUST GIVE UP.” 


naturalization cases filed averaged 46 each year, 
according to The New York Times. In 2017 and 
2018, “prosecutors filed nearly twice that many 
cases.” The Trump administration claims its 
motives are rooted in efficiency rather 
than an anti-immigrant bent. 


Ve Denaturalizing individu- 
~_“-_&/  alsmakes them deportable. 
_“ They lose their citizenship 
“and return to “lawful perma- 


nent residency” status, also known 
: as green card status. If they are found 
*/ to have violated the terms of their status, 

they can be stripped of permanent residency 

and deported without a court hearing. As a green 
card holder, I am aware that the “permanent” in lawful 
permanent residency is anything but. 

The denaturalization task force is another tactic in 
Trump’s war on immigrants. Just because the law allows 
for denaturalization doesn’t mean that people deserve to lose 
their citizenship. This administration’s goal has never been 
simply to enforce the law but rather to fashion an America 
where immigrants of color are not welcome. It is cruel and 
unwise to spend millions of dollars punishing people instead 
of funding human needs such as health care. 

“T’m worried that people who have been citizens for a 
long time will now be targeted for denaturalization, and 
that the effort to defend against a federal denaturalization 
claim is so expensive that people will just give up,” Matthew 
Hoppock, a Kansas City immigration attorney who tracks 
denaturalization policy, told the Miami Herald. 

The Justice Department now gets its marching orders 
from U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services to hunt 
down and disrupt the lives of unsuspecting immigrants. 
The agency, traditionally a service-oriented body, has been 
conscripted into Trump’s anti-immigrant war. 

I share the anxiety and helplessness that immigrants 
feel when we realize that even American citizenship is 
no protection from Trump’s anti-immigrant agenda. If 
any of us are under threat from this administration, then 
none of us are safe. Standing in solidarity with immi- 
grants against this attack is a definition of a true Ameri- 
can. o 


Peniel Ibe, an immigrant from Nigeria, works as a policy 
associate at the American Friends Service Committee in 
Washington, D.C. 


Illustration by Matt Chase 
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MOVING MOUNTAINS BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


My latest pilgrimage took me and three fellow travelers across two states. eX 


As we wound along serpentine country roads in an SUV, the open fields “SOUTHERN SOIL HAS BORNE 
and swamps that lined our path seemed haunted. “Come, listen,” tall, tall WITNESS TO A BASELINE OF 
trees whispered. “We have a story to tell.” Pelbalndadched dda lain besten eeiaheadl teh 


LEASING 
IMMIGRANTS 


From the Whitney Plantation in Louisiana to Jim Crow convict leasing AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRATEGY: 
in Sugar Land, Texas, to the Alamo—where a battle was fought to protect EXPLOITATION OF IMMIGRANT 
Texan slavery and Latinos were racialized—to our current-day militarized LABOR.” 


border lands, Southern soil has borne witness to a baseline of U.S. economic 
strategy: exploitation of immigrant labor. 

In the antebellum South, Louisiana’s sugar-based economy led owners 
of the Whitney Plantation to own, confine, and torture 354 men, women, 
and children. They profited from the unpaid labor of Africans; in 1858, 
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Louisiana’s sugar crop brought $25 million 
to plantation owners. 

After the Civil War, former slave plan- 
tation owners schemed to resurrect their 
sugar and cotton economies without slave 
labor. The answer was found in the 13th 
Amendment, which outlawed slavery except 
in the case of imprisonment. And while the 
14th Amendment declared that citizenship 
was a birthright, basic protections of citi- 
zenship were stripped upon imprisonment. 
African-American men and boys who gained 
citizenship when they were released from 
slavery were incarcerated, often without 
trials, and leased out to pick cotton, lay rail 
tracks, mine coal, and process sugar. 

Beginning in 1942, the Mexican govern- 
ment leased workers to the U.S. government. 
The U.S. government placed the workers at 
businesses throughout the South. Because 
the agreement was between nations, these 
“bracero” farmworkers could not negotiate 
with the businesses for better conditions. 
They had poor sanitation, insufficient water, 
and horrific housing. Juanita Valdez-Cox, 
executive director of LUPE—an immigrant 
rights organization founded by César Chavez 
and Dolores Huerta—shared with meandmy 
fellow travelers how her family was housed 
in a train boxcar with no doors when her 
father worked in the Bracero program in 
the 1950s. Her parents took shifts waving 
bugs off the children at night. 

And yet Valdez-Cox’s family was lucky, 
in that they could remain together. Like 
Chinese workers of the 19th century, most 
bracero farmworkers were banned from 
bringing their families with them. 

The Bracero program was phased out 
in the 1960s, but migrant worker programs 
such as H2A visas (temporary agricultural 
workers) and H2B visas (temporary non- 
agricultural workers) took its place and 
exist to this day. 

Over the last two years, the Trump 
administration has moved immigrant ex- 
ploitation back inside of prisons. Detained 
asylum-seekers and undocumented im- 
migrants are being leased out and put to 
work for pittances while filling privately 
owned prison beds that the government 
has contracted to keep at least 90 percent 
full at all times. 

Three words have echoed in my mind 
since my pilgrimage: God vs. Mammon. » 


Lisa Sharon Harper is president of Free- 
domRoad.us and the author of several 
books, including the forthcoming For- 
tune, the story of her family and a call 
for reparations. 
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THE HUNGRY SPIRIT BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


STORMING THE VATICAN? 


The map is not the territory, wrote Polish sci- 
entist Alfred Korzybski, “but, if correct, it 
has a similar structure to the territory, which 
accounts for its usefulness.” 

When I glanced through the participants 
listat the second Vatican consultation on non- 
violence and just peace, I recalled Korzybski. 
The list was organized by ecclesial rank. Car- 

dinals on top, followed by archbishops, bishops, monsignors, and reverend 
fathers. Next were women in religious orders, then male and female laity with 
titles, finally misters and Mses. My name was last. 

Lacking even alphabetization, the list had no “similar structure” to the 
Catholic Nonviolence Initiative’s roster of hundreds of grassroots leaders, 
many of whom gathered to bring the fruits of their work to Vatican officials. 
The list is not the church, I repeated to myself. 

Nevertheless, as a “genetically Catholic” woman of the laity who never 
dreamed of attending a meeting in Rome, I was excited to climb the marble 
steps in April—even ifI was last, even ifI was primarily a notetaker. Any such 
indignities, as Don McClanen, founder of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, 
used to tell me, are just “splinters of the true cross.” 

Behind a glass wall sat the all-female translation team, headsets on, as 80 
people from across the globe bumbled around the too-small space seeking 
seats. Vatican staff directed some to the large U-shaped table and others to 
an outer circle along the wall. Good humor prevailed as we stumbled through 
translations in French, English, and Spanish. On day two, many of us switched 
seats. Name cards became a nonviolent tool for poking fun at “the list.” I sat 
in the place of an archbishop who'd left early. 

Into this miasmic culture clash, a serious conversation—based on results 
of CNI’s global listening process—ensued. 

Tomo Vuksi¢, the military bishop of Bosnia-Herzegovina, addressed his 
country’s war and mass killings. He emphasized the need to consult moral 
theology for how to stop violence in war, concerned that unconditional non- 
violence may not always work. 
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“THE LIST WAS ORGANIZED BY 
ECCLESIAL RANK. MY NAME WAS 
LAST.” 


Nonviolence may notalways work, others 
countered (though it works more often than 
most think), but neither does violence. At 
least nonviolence allows for negotiation and 
leaves less damage if it fails. 

“These questions raised are ones we have 
struggled with in our classes in South Sudan,” 
said Mathew Pagan, vice chancellor of the 
Catholic University in Juba and no stranger 
to genocide. “But we must ask, what will we 
teach our children?” 

Elizabeth Kanini Kimau, working among 
warring pastoralists in northern Kenya, de- 
scribed effective anti-violence practices. 
“Nonviolence is a powerful tool for bonding 
and disarming,” she said. 

Aseervatham Florington addressed the 
armed liberation struggle in Sri Lanka. “Com- 
ing from a paramilitant background, I was 
transformed by the Christian teachings of 
peace and nonviolence. We need the proac- 
tive leadership of the church in these issues,” 
said Flori, now team leader of the Nonviolent 
Peaceforce in South Sudan. 

Our cramped room warmed in the after- 
noon. Roman collars loosened. 

The map is not the territory—but perhaps 
we were finding each other in the landscape. 

To my impish delight, “the list” became 
an object lesson. 

Francoise Keller, president of the Center 
on Nonviolent Communication in France, 
remarked thatthe list’s formulation crystalized 
her own need for her church to be different. 

“Who made the list?” asked Pietro Ameg- 
lio, Gandhian civil rights leader from Mexico. 
“Social order made the list. And we must break 
the logic of this violent thinking and question 
blind allegiance to the authority at the root 
of this social order. If the logic of peace had 
made the list, then women would come first 
because they are the leaders in peacebuilding 
and nonviolent struggle.” 

I have to believe that the desire to find 
one another does indeed lead us closer to 
encounter. By mid-afternoon, we broke for 
Roman merenda, where cardinals poured wine 
for translators and archbishops shared cookies 
with notetakers. Bd 


Rose Marie Berger is senior associate edi- 
tor of Sqjourners and author of Bending 
the Arch: Poems (2019). 
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FACE TO FACE 


INTERRUPTING THE 
CYCLE OF VIOLENCE 


Inthe wake of the terrorist attacks on two mosques in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, earlier this year, Prime Minister Jacinda 
Ardern seamlessly incorporated Muslim rituals into the public 
rites of grieving. Her response to the attacks was striking for 
its cultural competence in engaging Muslim tradition and 
also projecting it in ways that engaged a broader audience 
to build empathy and not further structural violence. It 
allowed for immediate national unity and rehumanizing of 
the Muslim community. 

The prime minister’s response to the violent attacks 
in New Zealand pointed out the importance of extending 
interreligious education to state actors. 

Religious violence is often an impetus for interreligious 
education. But we are caught in the myth that interperson- 
al peacemaking is the starting point for achieving peace 
between religions. Johan Galtung’s work interrogates the 
notion that violence is merely between individual actors. 


K*K* 


“WHAT IS THE 
MORAL IMPERATIVE 
TO CREATE NOT JUST 
THEOLOGIES OF 
TOLERANCE BUT 
ACTIVE STRATEGIES 
FOR BUILDING 
PEACE?” 


Illustration by Hugh D'Andrade 


BY NAJEEBA SYEED 


For Galtung, one of the pioneers of peace 
and conflict studies and longtime director 
of Peace Research Institute Oslo, the notion 
of structural violence is front and center. 

The events in New Zealand raise ques- 
tions about the responses by states to violence 
that occurs in the name of religious discrim- 
ination. How do we respond to state actors 
who incite violence? How do we teach our 
congregations and communities authentic 
theologies of coalition-building and ifneces- 
sary nonviolent resistance against the actors 
who do this type of inciting? 

The Easter Sunday attacks on churches 
and hotels in Sri Lanka raised other questions. 
How does a Muslim minority in sucha place 
respond to acts of terrorism like these and at 
the same time deal with their own precarious 
position? Actions by Muslim organizations in 
the areasuchas fasting with Christians and is- 
suing statements in solidarity with Christian 
community members are important steps. 

And how are these questions different 
when an entity that replicates a state actor 
is responsible for violence, in this case the 
horrifying acts of ISIS? What do religious 
traditions say about building coalitions and 
what actions are possible when these non- 
state actors have the equivalent capacity to 
inflict violence that a state actor does? What 
is the moral imperative of each community 
and the collective responsibility to create 
not only theologies of tolerance but active 
strategies for building peace? What does 
religious education look like in times when 
the capacity to inflict violence by groups far 
exceeds just alone person catalyzing religion 
for inflicting terror? How do we interrupt 
the cycle of violence that is created by such 
large-scale infliction of pain? 

Questions such as these can help us think 
through how we teach, dialogue, build, and 
assess the models of interreligious educa- 
tion, and how we implement those models. 
The interrogation may start with a focus 
on responding to violence, but the ultimate 
emphasis is on the proactive questions about 
how to build a just society. o 


Najeeba Syeed has been recognized for 
her work in interfaith peacebuilding, re- 
storative justice, and religious leadership 
in Muslim contexts. She is co-editor of 

a forthcoming volume on interreligious 
learning and theological education. 
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“IT’S MOURNING 
FOR WHAT WE'VE 
ALREADY LOST, BUT 
ALSO FOR THE 
FUTURE.” 


20 Extinction Rebellion protesters at Kelvingrove Art Gallery and Museum in Glasgow, Scotland / Wattie Cheung / Camera Press / Redux 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


SOMETIMES 
A PROTEST 
SHOULD MAKE 
YOU CRY 


“For a long time, people were scared to talk 
about climate change in its stark reality be- 
cause they thought people weren’t ready to 
hear that story. But after the Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change issued its 
2018 report laying out the situation we’re 
in with the climate, Extinction Rebellion 
started amovement to tell the truth and act 
as if that truth is real. 

I’ve witnessed a lot of protests that have 
been quite angry in nature, and I think there 
is a part for righteous anger in the Christian 
protest narrative. But I also think that can be 
unhelpful if it’s just let loose. It’s important 
that we're able to realize the core emotions 
that underlie the anger we feel—feelings 
of sadness, a kind of desperation, anxiety, 
and sorrow. 

Extinction Rebellion is very good at 
creating spaces for people to connect with 
those underlying emotions and collectively 
grieve—not only to grieve what is happening 
but our part in that as well. We are all part of 
this system that is creating a lot of suffering 
and despair. 

As aChristian, I think about how much 
God loves creation and made it so intricately 
interwoven: each person, each animal, each 
ecosystem. God made the climate so that it 
could support our life. Just think about how 
quickly we have squandered that. That’s why 
I get emotional; it’s mourning for what we’ve 
already lost, but also for the future—what 
science is saying we're headed for if we don’t 
come away from business-as-usual.” ° 


Holly-Anna Petersen is a member of 
UK-based Christian Climate Action. She 
spoke with Sojourners associate editor 
Betsy Shirley about her involvement with 
Extinction Rebellion, a global nonviolent 
resistance movement addressing ecologi- 
cal collapse. 
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Read the ancient biblical letters carefully 


and you'll find what still fills envelopes 
today: thank-you notes, appeals for money, 
travel updates (paired with excuses for not 
visiting sooner), and even requests to send 


along items left behind on previous visits: 
“When you come, bring the cloak that | 
left with Carpus at Troas, also the books, 


AR S and above all the parchments,’ writes the 
BND OTHERS author of 2 Timothy. 
IN CHRIST These letters—affectionate, critical, en- 


couraging, or exasperated—also evidence 

an intimacy among the members of the 

Letters to the American church early church that transcended political 
from Christians around the world borders. Even their frustration with each 
other points to the kind of crazy-making 


that only comes from family: have been 

; a fool! You forced me to it,’ Paul writes to 
the church in Corinth. 

What would it be like if churches around 


the world still wrote letters like that to 
each other today? If we're honest, most 
Christians in the U.S. don’t have much of 
a relationship with our global siblings. And 
to the extent we have communicated with 
Christians in other countries, we have far 
too often been the ones talking. 

So we invited Christians from around 
the world to write letters addressed to 
the church in the U.S.; the subject matter 


was entirely of the authors’ choosing. We 
received letters, which we've reprinted here, 
from India, Honduras, Pakistan, France, 
Argentina, Kenya, South Africa, and the 


Wakka Wakka nation in Australia. Like 
the New Testament epistles, they offer 
a mix of pastoral advice and prophetic 


challenge—and a window into the global 
: | | R . (* : body of Christ. —The Editors 


TO A NATION Talat 
HAS TOO MUCH 


Greetings from India! What a great joy it is to write to you. We 
are from different parts of the world with completely differ- 
ent cultures, yet we can call ourselves sisters and brothers 
because we are one family in Jesus. My hope and prayer is 
that this acceptance of one another—wherever we are from 
and however different we may be—will continue because we 
all are part of one body. 

God has blessed your nation in so many ways. lam amazed 
at the beauty of God’s creation reflected in the people there 
from all races and cultures and in the rest of creation that 
stands as a mighty testimony to our God. 

Your nation has a lot ofinfluence around the world. I only 
need to turn on my television and Iam bombarded by shows 
and movies from there. Sometimes we know more about 
what is happening there than in our own country. I would 
urge you to not take lightly this privilege God has given you. 

As we imitate your life and culture, I pray that you will be 
an example of God's people who in obedience to God's calling 
are faithful stewards of God's creation. Sometimes we see the 
exact opposite of that—we see you as a nation that has too 
much, that does not care about taking care of God’s world. 
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New Delhi 


INDIA 
28 MILLION 
CHRISTIANS 
(2.3% OF THE 
POPULATION) 
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You have access to so many resources—food, 
water, gas, all precious gifts from God—but we 
see so much waste and overuse. Just because 
we have it does not mean we should use it as 
much as we want. 

Your nation—the most powerful in the 
world—has also pulled out of important in- 
ternational commitments. Sometimes I fear 
that this will lead to an even more rampant 
use of natural resources, which will have 
a devastating impact on the climate. And 
believe me when I say that climate change 
is real, because we live it and it has affected 
millions oflives in India—the biggest sufferers 
being the poor. It is like the death penalty 
for them. 

I pray that out of you will arise leaders, 
teachers, workers—ordinary people living 
lives that honor God and God’s calling. May 
you bea people who will exemplify love. We 
want to imitate that. 

The footprints of your people and the 
impact of your mission is evident around 
the world, including in my own country. I 
commend you on your generosity as well—so 
many have faithfully and sacrificially given 
so that people in my country can know about 
the reign of God. 

In your generosity of your time and re- 
sources, I encourage you to think of righ- 
teousness and justice as well. Zacchaeus, 
when he encountered Jesus, not only decided 
to give half of what he had to the poor but also 
to return fourfold to those he had cheated. 
May your generosity be accompanied by 
making right what is wrong, speaking up on 
behalf of the poor, questioning the systemic 
injustice that continues to choke the poor 
and those at the margins, those who don’t 
fit in—even in your own country. 

Be cautious about the kind of footprints 
you leave behind. Do we need what you have 
to offer? Is it building local communities? 
Is it relevant to the culture? Does it hon- 
or God? Many love to display generosity, 
but exercise caution as this can sometimes 
reinforce inequality where only one is the 
“giver.” I encourage you to learn from others 
as well—as we learn from you, be open to 
learn from us. 

I pray that God would bless youand your 
nation—the greatness of America will restnot 
in its military might and global power but in 
the humility, sincerity, love, and passion of 
God’s people. 


Kuki Rokhum, New Delhi, India 
Kuki Rokhum is on the leadership team at the 
Evangelical Fellowship of India Commission 
on Relief. 
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| write with all the tenderness of my heart to encourage us to grow in our faith and to pro- 
claim that success, money, private property, consumerism, and individualism must never 
take the place of true values, which have been marginalized in the United States and in our 
small countries. We must proclaim that we believe in the values that save us from the cold 
calculations that seek payment for every transaction—in the values of solidarity, shared 
austerity, community, and harmonious coexistence. 

In this time of fear, in this time of walls and suspicion at our borders and in our hearts, it 
is our job as believers from the North and the South, from high places and low, to proclaim 
a society where we embrace one another. We are called to work for a society that builds 
bridges instead of walls, builds up solidarity instead of merchandise, and shares food instead 
of relying on markets to fill the stomachs of the hungry. 

We cannot endure a world that abandons the needy, where everything hasa price. Instead, 
we are called to joyfully sow the seeds of tenderness with a faith that breaks through religious 
affiliation, a hope that strengthens our beliefs, and a struggle that overcomes our hardships. 

We have faith that we will begin to see small lights shining all over the United States. 
They will be lights lit from the margins to confront the powerful, and they will illuminate 
the community that believes and hopes. Not the lights of shopping centers or merchants, 
but the lights of communities that embrace one another in tenderness. 


Padre Melo, Hl Progreso, Honduras 
Ismael Moreno, Sd, is director of a Honduran Jesuit social action and analysis center. 
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Our cultures are very different. 
Though we share a religion, we 
hardly know one another. 


e,the Christians of Pakistan, have been privileged 
@ for along time to receive faith formation from for- 

eign missionaries. We admire their selfless service. 
We thank them and try to continue their work. Yet there are 
hindrances to that work. 

The church in an Islamic country is very different from the 
church in your country, so I'll begin by telling you about our 
small church in the Islamic Republic of Pakistan.A very small 
percentage of our country is Christian. Those Christians have 
been born and raised here; they have not moved here from 
any other country. Yet many people in our country look down 
on these Christians, considering them to be allies of the U.S. 

Though Pakistani Christians share a religion with many 
people in the U.S., we hardly know one another. We speak 
different languages. Our cultures are very different. Yet the 
typical Pakistani thinks that the Christians here are closely 
affiliated with American Christians and the government of 
your country. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In October 2001, the Bush administration attacked 
Afghanistan. President Bush boasted that there was no 
resistance and that the Afghans were knocked out in a 
matter of days. However, even today resistance continues, 
and the Americans are wondering how to get out of the 
war and return home. Pakistanis, including Christians, have 
suffered since then—more than 50,000 Pakistanis have 
died because of the war in Afghanistan, directly or indirectly. 

A few weeks after the October 2001 U.S. bombing of 
Afghanistan, on a Sunday morning, a gunman came into 
a Catholic church in the Pakistani city of Bahawalpur and 
opened fire. Sixteen were shot dead. Christians went into 
mourning. Attacks on other Christian churches and institu- 
tions followed, again and again, to teach the Americans a 
lesson. But who was dying? Pakistani Christians. 

People in the U.S. sometimes ask: “The U.S. gives Pa- 
kistan so much aid; why are you against us?” But much of 
the so-called aid consists of loans for military equipment. 
Pakistan has to pay back those loans, with interest—in other 
words,the money ends up in America. The poor in Pakistan 
do not even get the crumbs from the dining table of the rich. 
They suffer because of the war and they do not get aid for 
their development. 

Your missionaries worked here and they helped us grow 
in the faith. We can never thank them enough. But almost all 
of them have gone home. Getting visas to work in Pakistan 
today is difficult. Other avenues must be found to be partners 
in the growth of the church here. 


Bonnie Mendes, Faisalabad, Pakistan 
Boniface Mendes, a Catholic priest, is former director of the Hu- 
man Rights Office of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences. 
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DEEP WOUNDS 
THATHAVENOT 


BEEN DEALT WITH 


alangul allara! G'day in the Wakka Wakka language! Wakka 

Wakka nation, my country, is one of more than 300 nations of 

Aboriginal peoples in the ancient lands now called Australia. 
Science says our peoples have been here for more than 65,000 years. We 
say our peoples have always been here, since time immemorial. 

| recently had the privilege to visit your ancient lands. In this visit | was 
honored and shown hospitality on a scale | have never received in Australia. 
| say thank you. 

As| stood barefoot and connected with your land,| was troubled. | felt the 
same disturbance pulse from the land as when | do this in Australia.| could 
feel the land was unsettled. | could hear the land weeping and screaming. 
| could see the land was tired. These are the deep wounds of colonization, 
dispossession, racism—a true history that has not been dealt with. 

While | was in the U.S.,| found that your Indigenous peoples, just like 
Indigenous peoples in Australia, somehow become invisible. How is this 
possible when we are not invisible to the Creator? Creator has always 
seen us, created in the image of God, as Creator's appointed custodians. 
Invisibility is another deep wound. 

Your wounds are more than 500 years old, and our wounds are more 
than 230 years old. 

The healing of deep wounds requires humbleness, prayer,and action. Are 
Australia and the U.S. ready to humble themselves? Ready to walk in truth, 
friendship,and prayer with their Indigenous brothers and sisters? Ready to 
challenge the “American story” and the “Australian story”? 

Scripture says,"If my people, who are called by my name, humble them- 
selves, pray, seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, then | will hear 
from heaven, and will forgive their sin and heal their land"(2 Chronicles 7:14). 

Friends, the time is now! Too many centuries have passed; let us not let 
one more day pass! Our lands, waters, and all peoples need healing. Let us 
sit in ceremony together on these ancient lands with the healing smoke—the 
smoke of the burning sage that rises from your lands to the smoke of the 
burning (eucalyptus) gum leaves that rises from mine. 

My prayer echoes the calls from Indigenous Lakota theologian Richard 
Twiss:"So really what we would hope for is that the church would see us as 
co-equal participants in the life, work, and mission of the church, not [as] the 
perpetual mission field of the church.” My prayer and hope for the nation 
of Australia is that we the peoples will build an Australia on truth, justice, 
love, and hope. It’s my same prayer for the world. The church in the U.S. is 
part of that prayer and hope. 
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Will you, in the words of Indigenous 
Mi’‘kmaq-Acadian theologian Terry Le Blanc, 
“look into the voices of Indigenous theolo- 
gians and hear the voice of God anew"? 
The time is now! 


Brooke Prentis 

Wakka Wakka nation 
(Queensland, Australia) 

Brooke Prentis is coordinator of the Grasstree 
Gathering, a network of more than 200 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Christian leaders. 
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“TRUST VANES AWAY YOUR ALIBI" 


Although I live in France, I write to you from Beirut. It seems 
like the most appropriate place from which to write to say 
the things I want to say to you. I have been here fora month 
preparing, with many Lebanese friends and a small group 
of Taizé brothers, a new step on what we have called “A 
Pilgrimage of Trust.” 

Our founder, Brother Roger, launched this pilgrimage 
when he came to Lebanon in 1982. The idea was to invite 
people to be part of a pilgrimage of trust across the earth, 
asking them to seek ways in which to build trust around them, 
especially in places where it has collapsed. It’s an adventure 
that has been going on since then. 

I was with Brother Roger when he came here, and I re- 
member what Beirut looked like back then. The war lasted 15 
years, from 1975 to 1990, and asa result entire neighborhoods 
were bombed out. Snipers of different allegiances stood on 
the rooftops that now look so peaceful. 

Brother Roger came to Lebanon to visit the mother of 
a young man who had been killed in 1975. His name was 
Ghassibe Kayrouz. Ghassibe had the intimation that he might 
be killed as he traveled from Beirut to his native village in 
the Bekaa Valley to celebrate Christmas with his family. So 
he left a letter for them that contained a single request: “If 
I’m killed, I ask you to forgive those who have killed me.” 
A few lines later, he added: “Pray, pray, pray, and love your 
enemies.” It’s become clear to me why he repeated “pray” 
three times. He knew that forgiving enemies is beyond our 
natural abilities. For itto become possible, we have to dig deep. 

The Pilgrimage of Trust has led me to your country on 
several occasions. Two of the most meaningful times were 
for a gathering of young adults on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota in 2013 and a few years later 
in St. Louis, in the wake of the killing of Michael Brown in 
Ferguson. 

It’s in these two very different places that I understood 
more clearly what Brother Roger meant by trust. He used the 
word so frequently in the last 30 years of his life (he himself 
was killed in 2005) that one day I felt I had to ask him what 
he meant by trust or, as he would often say, “heartfelt trust.” 
His answer floored me. It included a word I never expected 
to find in an explanation on trust. 

Trust for Brother Roger was not simply what helps you 
to sleep at night as you hand over your worries and concerns 
to God. He said this thing that seemed so odd at the time: 
“Trust takes away your alibi.” 

It’s the word “alibi” that got me scratching my head. 
What did he mean? In St. Louis, I understood that looking 
squarely at reality—seeing racism, injustice of all kinds—is 
sometimes just too hard. We look for alibis, for excuses, 
pretexts that will allow us to run away, pretend the problems 
aren’t there or that they are for someone else to solve. Not 


FRANCE 
43 MILLION CHRISTIANS 
(64% OF THE POPULATION) 


What does trust say? It 
certainly doesn’t say that if 
you try to change something 
in the broken world around 
you, success is guaranteed. 
It says: “You may fail, but 
you've got to try.” Success is 
not guaranteed, noris failure. 
It invites you to risk. 

So I write to you from 
Beirut, hoping you too will 
dig deep, pray, and find 
sources that will increase in 
you the desire to take such 
risks. As youdo, youmayvery 
well find that your life will 
then take on anew meaning. 


Brother Emile, 

Taizé, France 

Brother Emile has been a 
leader and teacher in the Taizé 
community since 1976. 
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Iwrite you as a sister from Latin America who yearns to see peace 
and justice embrace on this suffering planet that is humanity’s 
home. I write you in hopes that you will ponder these questions 
in the spirit they are offered, that of a shared prayer that God’s 
good will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The core question I pose to you is this: What might it mean 
for you, citizens of an extremely powerful, prosperous, and plun- 
dering nation, to live in light of that prayer and your citizenship 
in God's kingdom? 

Engaging these more specific questions could contribute to 
addressing that broader one: 

First, might worship of God, the creator and sustainer of 
all life, to whom the whole earth belongs, not be more faithfully 
embodied in responsible care of all that God created than in 
elaborate Sunday services while energy, creativity, and imagi- 
nation the rest of the week are concentrated on consumption 
and accumulation without a thought for their ecological impact 
or the effects of privileged lifestyles on the great majorities both 
inside and beyond the borders of your nation-state? 

Second, might confession of Jesus Christ as Lord not be 
more consistent with his reconciling peacemaking work when 
communities that claim to follow him embody humble, risky, 
selfless, equalizing inclusion rather than shielding themselves 
within bubbles of ethnic, racial, cultural, economic, partisan, 
or national likeness? 

Finally, might submission to the gift-granting, truth-telling, 
life-empowering Spirit not be more honoring of the community 
of love when the gifts, revelations, and power granted are used in 
service of the common good far beyond the walls and trenches 
of church institutions rather than hoarded within them? 

As the cultural scaffolding under your feet, Christendom as 
you've known it—the acritical association of Christian faith with 
the powers-that-be—crumbles, I see two options. You retrench 
and trace even tighter doctrinal and ideological lines, judgmen- 
tally demarcating who is in and whois out. Or you recognize the 
demise of cultural Christianity as a God-given opportunity for 
you to question where your core allegiance is rooted. 

Before you lies the choice to demonstrate in refreshed iden- 
tity, recast belonging, and reoriented lifestyle what the good and 
just reign of God looks like here and now, while you join your 
sisters and brothers from around the world in expectation of its 
full expression at Christ’s return. I, for one, pledge my prayers 
for you as you make that choice. 


Your sister and co-citizen in Christ, 


Ruth Padilla DeBorst 

Santo Domingo, Costa Rica 

Ruth Padilla DeBorst is director of Christian formation and leadership 
development with World Vision International and a member of Casa 
Adobe intentional community. 
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As Christians across the world celebrated Easter 
this spring, we were reminded of Jesus’ com- 
mandment: “Love your neighbor as yourself” 
(Matthew 22:39). Itis from this perspective 
that I write in solidarity, to share your anguish 
andyour griefat the continual incidents in the 
US. of tensions, conflict, and violence, often 
racially tinged. I encourage you, as followers 
of Jesus, to lift up the hopes and aspirations 
of your fellow Americans and lead them on 
a path of renewal and, indeed, resurrection. 

As a leader in the worldwide fellowship 
of Christian churches, and as one who con- 
stantly works in conflict zones, I know that 
racism affects every region and age. And I 
know that its close cousins—religious and 
gender violence—can engender delusions 
about others, so that misunderstandings are 
spun into myths and hardened into preju- 
dice and hatred. I know that they can then 
become enflamed by demagogic rhetoric and 
systematized into patterns of segregation, 
unjust policies enforced bylaw and jurispru- 
dence. They can distort and even threaten 
the survival of democracy itself. 

America is no exception to this implan- 
tation of evil. Even though the US. was born 
of recognizing the truth of human dignity 
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oppression, Christians 
have a redemptive 
role to play. 


and human rights, its brightest insights and 
better angels were often shadowed by racial 
exploitation against Africans and then African 
Americans, genocidal violence against Native 
Americans, and hostility to immigrant groups. 

In this perennial, titanic struggle of truth 
and justice against falsity and oppression, 
Christians have a redemptive role to play. 
In our private lives and our communities, 
we can offer healing and comfort to those 
traumatized by abuse or violence. We can 
seek out and extend friendship and fellowship 
to all, especially those who are sidelined by 
racial, economic, and gender inequality. In 
our public discourse, in our preaching, and 
in our activism and advocacy, we can remind 
everyone of America’s historic commitment 
to the biblically rooted vision of justice. 

Finally, encouraged by the God of life and 
the resurrected Lord, we can lift up a vision 
of hope. Hope can see any situation with new 
eyes, nurture creative ideas, and strengthen 
wavering commitment. Hope reframes the 
present to kindle a new future. 

America has so many friends around the 
world, and Christians in the US. are part of 
a worldwide fellowship of faith, hope, and 
love. As Christians, let us all reach out, across 
continents, across denominations, across the 
divides of race and class, to counter hatred 
and racism with God’s all-inclusive love. It 
is time to garner courage to hope in order 
to restore the dignity of God’s household. I 
pledge my solidarity, prayers, and support 
in that pilgrimage and endeavor! 


Agnes Abuom 

Nairobi, Kenya 

Dr. Agnes Abuom is moderator of the World 
Council of Churches Central Committee. 
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“A brilliant jewel in the black velvet sky.” 
That’s how lunar-module pilot Edwin “Buzz” 
Aldrin described the Earth in a 1998 inter- 
view, recalling how our planet looked from 
the vantage point ofits natural satellite. Fifty 
years ago this summer—on July 20, 1969, 
during the Apollo 11 mission—Aldrin and 
Neil Armstrong became the first people to 
walk on the moon, a revolutionary moment 
for all humanity. 

Another first transpired on that histor- 
ic day, one that tends to be omitted from 
records or simply overlooked due to the 
complex relationship between religion and 
science. After landing on the moon’s Sea of 
Tranquility, Aldrin celebrated Communion, 
marking the momentous occasion with an act 
of thanksgiving after silently reading from 
scripture that he had written ona small card. 
“T am the vine, you are the branches,” he 
read. “Whoever remains in me, and I in him, 
will bear much fruit; for you can do nothing 
without me.” 

Aldrin’s sacramental act was especially 
significant for the congregation of Webster 
Presbyterian Church in Webster, Texas, 
where he served as an elder. Under pastor 
Dean Woodruff, the church supplied Aldrin 
with a miniature silver chalice, the seal of 
the Presbyterian church, a bread wafer, and 
a small amount of wine, all of which nearly 
filled the astronaut’s small allowance of per- 
sonal belongings. 

On Earth, afew miles down theroad from 
the Johnson Space Center in Houston, a 
crowd of people in his family of faith gathered 
at what became known as the “Church of the 
Astronauts” to take Communion at the same 
time, acelebration that has become an annual 
tradition called Lunar Communion Sunday. 

“It brings us all back to that thing that 
united this church early in the birth of the 
space city,” said retired astronaut Clayton 
Anderson, who was an active member of 
the church for most of his 30-year tenure 
at NASA. 
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“TO SEE THE EARTH FROM SPACE 
DID NOTHING BUT STRENGTHEN 
MY FAITH IN GOD.” 


WITH OPEN PALMS AND 
UNCLENCHED FISTS 


In July, Webster Presbyterian commemorates 
the 50th anniversary of the first moon walk 
with a worship service featuring Anderson 
as guest preacher, followed bya presentation 
over a shared meal. NASA employees and 
their families who have had affiliation with 
the church are invited to attend the day of 
festivities that revolve around Psalm 8, averse 
that speaks of the limitless grandeur of God 
and connects humankind to the magnitude 
of the universe. 

“It’s going to be like a homecoming for 
this church, a celebration of the great achieve- 
ments of our community, and also individu- 
ally for our congregation,” Missy Stanley Ror- 
rer said in March. A sales executive for CVS 
Specialty, Rorrer has attended the church for 
27 years andis helping to organize the event, 
determined to keep history alive for future 
generations. “This church, when any of our 
guys were in space, we prayed for them,” 
Rorrer said. “We supported the family. We 
were always together. It’s going to be like a 
family reunion.” 

Founded in 1893, Webster Presbyte- 
rian was for many years the only spiritual 
home in the small, rural community. The 
church was a missionary plant established 
by Midwestern and Japanese farmers, and 
it was greatly impacted by NASA’s Manned 
Spacecraft Center (now the Johnson Space 
Center) when it moved to the Houston area 
in the early 1960s, explained Keith Uffman, 
current pastor and head of staff. “All of a 
sudden, basically into this cow patch, people 
from all over the world showed up,” Uffman 
said. “People wanted to go to church, so they 
all ended up at Webster, and this suddenly 
became a NASA congregation.” 

Past members include John Glenn, Buzz 
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Aldrin, Jerry Carr, Charlie Bassett, and Roger 
Chaffee, but while astronauts get the glory, 
they make up only a small fraction of the 
team, which consists of engineers, scientists, 
IT specialists, technicians, writers, and many 
others who handle the logistics of getting 
them into space. 

Still, not everything revolves around space 
exploration for Webster members, Uffman 
insisted. “They’re just interested in ideas. 
My first class, I quoted Plato incorrectly, and 
somebody corrected me. I don’t think that’s 
ever happened before,” he said, laughing. 

The community of scholars is also di- 
verse, and with that comes the inclination to 
embrace all kinds of people with open palms 
and unclenched fists, regardless of sexual 
orientation, race, or even religious beliefs, he 
said. Within the church are several atheists, 
including a Russian translator who attends 
every Sunday. In a flock that is so receptive 
to the interfaith world, Uffman said, they 
are able to engage in conversation without 
feeling pressured to convert. 

Experiencing the openness of the uni- 
verse strongly impacts people’s openness to 
others, Uffman said. Considering the inclusive 
DNA of Webster Presbyterian, Uffman is not 
surprised that Aldrin later expressed qualms 
about his decision to celebrate a Christian 
sacrament in space, rather than one that is 
more representative of all humankind. “He 
was being true to who he was at the time,” 
Uffman said, “and then he began to reflect 
on the struggle that we’re having, especially 
in a country like ours where the amount of 
religious diversity is astounding.” 


TAKING THE BROAD, 
BROAD VIEW 


Aprofession in space science is an all-encom- 
passing lifestyle, a passion full of extraordi- 
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nary curiosity but also sacrifice and serious risk 
of devastation. For NASA employees, who often 
live far from family—including astronauts who 
periodically leave the Earth itself—the church 
quickly became a saving grace. 

Worship and the church provided re- 
newed strength and encouragement, as did 
being surrounded by like-minded individuals 
who were able to comfort one another spiritu- 
allyand emotionally. They served as asupport 
system, a family, that everyone, including 
astronaut Anderson, relied on through each 
tragedy that shook the small, tight-knit city. 

Born in Nebraska, Anderson began his 
career as an engineer at the Johnson Space 
Center in 1983. Fifteen years and 14 rejec- 
tions later, he was selected as an astronaut 
candidate, and in 2007 he spent five months 
aboard the International Space Station as a 
mission specialist. By the time he retired in 
2013, he had completed two space flights, 
logged 167 days in space, and performed six 
space walks. 

With tears in his eyes, Anderson spoke 
of the space shuttle Columbia, which disin- 
tegrated on its return to Earth in February 
2003, killing all seven crew members. It was 
a Saturday, Anderson recalled, and he was 
present at the landing site, responsible for 
providing support to the crew’s relatives. 
The following morning, he attended Sunday 
school, numb and unable to communicate his 
grief but finding solace in his church family 
by ministering to and with them. 

“Mostastronauts speak about the orbital 
perspective, that we get the opportunity to 
see the Earth from space, from orbit, and get 
a whole new perspective on what we see,” 
Anderson said. “That’s totally true, but I will 
tell people, and I’ll tell you today, that my 
revelation was it did nothing but strength- 
en my faith in God. When I looked at the 
Earth, when I saw the heavens, all I could 
think was: This is not random. Randomness 
is non-engineering, so to not think that there 
was something that started all of this in mo- 
tion is contrary to my faith.” 

Faith has been a constant throughout 
this astronaut’s life. Having grown up in the 
church, he often played the organ, and as 
an adult he continued his involvement in 
music at Webster Presbyterian, singing in 
the choir alongside engineer Jack Kinzler, 
who designed the specialty flagpole used on 
the moon and invented an unfurling space 
parasol that saved the first American space 
station, Skylab. For a time, Anderson also 
served as deacon, one of two classes of offi- 
cers in the Presbyterian church that focuses 
primarily on the care-and-cure aspects of 
social justice work. 

“T try to emulate my faith through my 
life—how I behave, how I treat people, how 
I speak,” Anderson said. In the aftermath 
of Hurricane Harvey, he and his family vol- 
unteered at Bay Harbour United Methodist 
Church in League City, Texas, which had 
been established as a Red Cross shelter. “Did 


Icare what color they were? Did I care if they 
had tattoos? Did I care if they were gay? No. 
I just knew they needed help, and I believe 
that as a man of faith I’m obligated to help 
those in need.” 

Others at the church said their theological 
understanding of social justice isn’t necessar- 
ily influenced by their connection to space. 
Yet, the relationship between the two serves 
as a fitting metaphor for the magnitude of 
their work as individuals within the larger 
community. 

“To me, social justice is just another 
term,” said Jimmy Spivey, NASA’s assistant 
director for flight operations for exploration. 
“To me, it’s the calling from Jesus to take 
care of the least of these. As a Christian, I’m 
called to do that, to care for those in various 
ways, to use the talents I have. Whether you 
call it social justice or helping the poor or the 
needy, we're called to serve the least of Jesus.” 

Spivey started working at NASA in 1987 
and joined Webster Presbyterian four years 
later. He has served on the mission and fi- 
nance committees, as a Sunday school teach- 
er, as an elder, and for the last six years as the 
church treasurer. 

“When I’m working at NASA, I always 
feel like ’'m doing something bigger than I 
am,” he said. “When I think about my faith 
and helping people, that’s it. I can’t help 
everybody. I couldn’t help everybody that 
needs help in this church or even in this 
community, but you do your part. I don’t 
work the International Space Station flight 
operations, and I don’t work the new com- 
mercial crew launches. There are other folks 
that work those things. It takes alot of people, 
and I’m just a small part of that, just like ’m 
asmall part of this community of faith that 
can do something.” 


THE SWIRLS OF THE COSMOS 


Embedded in Web- 
ster Presbyterian’s 
vision statement is 
not only a strong 
commitment to sci- 
entific ideas, but also 
a dedication to estab- 
lishing a just world 
and valuing spiritual 
inquiry. One of the newest ways the church 
exemplifies this is through art—in particular, 
howit affects and heals people. For instance, 
prior to a Lunar Communion exhibit, the 
visual arts team, led by Diane Kane,a member 
of the church since 1985, presented a display 
examining beauty in brokenness. 

“A lot of engineers have always had art 
and music in their lives,” said Allen Brown, 
a contractor who worked with NASA for 
almost two decades and has been a church 
member for five years. “To me, engineering 
is not really any different than art. It’s an 
expression.” 

The interchangeable gallery, which 


EXPERIENCING 
THE OPENNESS OF 
THE UNIVERSE 
STRONGLY IMPACTS 
PEOPLE’S OPENNESS 
TO OTHERS. 


decorates the back walls of the sanctuary, 
accompanies the art in the place of worship. 
When the current sanctuary was opened 
in 2004, it featured a series of six circular 
stained-glass windows, three on either side 
of the space leading to a larger stained-glass 
window above the altar. Inspired by Hubble 
telescope images, the abstract, colorful de- 
signs by artist Stephen Wilson are based on 
Matthew 13:15, which is on the wall near the 
foyer entrance: “Look with your eyes, listen 
with your ears, understand with your heart.” 

Looking closely, one may spot feet step- 
ping forward in the outermost windows, fac- 
es lifting up in the middle two, and hands 
stretching out in the windows closest to the 
chancel. The symbolism is hidden among the 
swirls of the cosmos, which seem to create 
movement that culminates in the center altar 
window, featuring ears to remind worship- 
pers to hear the words of Christ, a sliver of 
the moon, and a vibrant red heart divided 
into four quadrants by a cross. 

“Basically, it’s to reinforce that we are 
the hands, heart, eyes, and feet of Christ in 
the world,” Kane said. “So it’s our job, our 
obligation to be out there and to interact 
with others with that loving heart of God.” 

Situated in the top right section of the 
center window is asmall piece of the Allende 
meteorite that fell in the Mexican village 
of Pueblito de Allende in February 1969. It 
was collected by scientists to test certain 
procedures in preparation for handling the 
moon rocks brought back by the Apollo 11 
crew. If the heart were to be reunited, the 
fragment, which contains some of the oldest 
material formed in the solar system, would 
be positioned right in its center. 

With such a tangible example of space 
purposefully placed in the middle of symbols 
of faith and love, the windows represent the 
church’s core values and beliefs. “We serve 
God well by using our minds well,” Uffman 
said. “Ifyou were going to reduce the theology 
of the congregation to one slogan, I think the 
theology of wonder dominates, which just by 
itself is very hopeful and graceful.” o 


Lawrence Elizabeth Knox is a freelance 
journalist and photographer based in 
Houston. 
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Ihave worked with progressive Christians for a very long time, and I’ve noticed 
that too much talk about heaven seems to embarrass them. 

Many people I’ve encountered have been eager to talk about the gospel 
of social justice but much less enthusiastic talking about eschatology. They 
seemed happy, for example, to talk about the feeding of the 5,000, but not 
so much about the Book of Revelation or the apocalypse. 

Asa Native American I find this apparent disconnect in the theological 
mindset of many of my colleagues to be worth some deep reflection. After 
all, the story of the feeding of the 5,000 and the vision of an apocalypse are 
in the same book. Why the willingness to talk about one but not the other, 
especially since Jesus himself saw them as interconnected? 

Ibelieve the reason lies more in politics than prophecy. The willingness to 
engage some aspects of Christian theology while beingreticent to engage others 
is part of the political landscape of the postmodern American church. On both 
the progressive/liberal side of the church and the traditional/conservative 
side, there is an understanding about theological turf. Many Christians who 
identify as living on the progressive side seem to almost intuitively assume 
that topics such as heaven, hell, judgment, and apocalypse are reserved 
for fundamentalist Christians. They leave eschatological explanations and 
interpretations to the Right, partially in fear of guilt by association. At best, 
they are embarrassed by the topics and, at worst, insulted. 

David Crary, in an April 2019 Associated Press article headlined “Poll: 
Church membership plummets over last 20 years,” discussed the perceived 
ownership of certain theological issues by the Right. Crary noted that church 
membership among Democrats fell from 71 percent to 48 percent over the 
past two decades, compared to a smaller decrease from 77 percent to 69 
percent among Republicans. Crary quoted Notre Dame political science 
professor David Campbell, who attributed the partisan divide to “the allergic 
reaction many Americans have to the mixture of religion and conservative 
politics.” Increasingly, Campbell said, “Americans associate religion with 
the Republican Party—and if they are not Republicans themselves, they 
turn away from religion.” 

Is this part of the reason many progressive Christians seem to have 
abandoned eschatology to the Right? The more that conservatives use this 
ground unopposed to announce Armageddon, the more the public at large 
associates religion with extremism. The more Christianity is associated with 
hellfire and brimstone, the less likely that moderate to progressive people 
will take it seriously. 
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We are living in a time when fear of 
tomorrow is the air many people breathe. 
I would argue that the longstanding, tacit 
retreat from eschatology on the part of pro- 
gressive Christians is having adeep and direct 
impact on the mind of the American public. 

It is time to take back eschatology. It is 
time for social-justice Christians to find a 
new way to talk about subjects such as heaven 
and hell. It is time to speak about the future 
in clear eschatological terms, because the 
fear of that future either drives people out 
of the church altogether—or into the bunker 
of fundamentalist religion. 


‘SURVIVALIST CHRISTIANITY’ 


So how do progressive Christians get back on 
the field of eschatology when that turf is so 
dominated by the Right? We move the field. 

I am only speaking for myself, but as a 
Native American I would say from our his- 
torical and cultural experience there are two 
critical things to remember. First, when you 
are outnumbered, you cannot afford to fight 
on ground your opponent has chosen for you. 
Second, you cannot allow your opponent to 
dictate the rules. Move to new ground. Do 
the unexpected. Change the rules. 

For too long fundamentalist Christians 
have held the high ground of eschatology 
because they have controlled too much of 
the narrative. In this postmodern consumer 
culture, we would say they have “branded” 
eschatology. They frame eschatology as a 
legal process. Human beings are in a cosmic 
courtroom. They are guilty of crimes worthy 
of the death penalty. Some will surely be con- 
demned. They frame eschatology asa military 
campaign. Spiritual warfare is growing all 
around us. People are divided into winners 
and losers. There will be casualties—many 
casualties. They frame it as the only hope 


WE NEED TO LISTEN TO THE TESTIMONY OF PEOPLE WHO HAVE 


Py % © EXPERIENCED THE END OF THE WORLD AND LIVED TO TELL ABOUT IT. 


for the chosen few. The test for salvation begins. The path 
to escape is narrow. Not everyone will find it. 

Survivalist Christianity: This is the field the Right occupies. 
Butis it the only field in town? Have they framed the debate 
once and for all? Or can we find a very different approach and, 
by so doing, move the field of eschatology to anew location? 

Native America offers two answers that can radically 
alter the shape and content of the theological debate over 
eschatology: 


1) Open the narrative of eschatology up to more than one 
source. Let other traditions speak. 

2) Open the interpretation of eschatology up to more 
than one experience. Let other histories speak. 


LET OTHER TRADITIONS SPEAK 


First, we need to invite people to listen to what eschatology 
sounds like when described by more than one voice. For too 
long the conversation has been one-dimensional. There has 
been one source, the Bible, and one voice, the Right. What if 
there were many sources and many voices? 

For example, we have benefited a great deal from the 
eschatological perspectives of the Hebrew covenant, but very 
little from other covenants. While the reliance on the Hebrew 
covenant as our primary source is integral to our faith, we 
also need to consider the sources of understanding available 
to us through many ancient narratives. The wisdom of these 
other sources is essential to a complete understanding of any 
theological subject, including eschatology. 

Many years ago, I began speaking about the Native cov- 
enant. The story of my ancestors in their spiritual evolution 
is as profound and enlightening as that of any other people 
on earth. I described how the Creator made a covenant with 
my people that is extraordinarily similar to the narrative of 
ancient Israel. Like Israel, Native people remember a time 
of exodus, a finding of the promised land, and an eternal 
covenant that made us call ourselves The People, the ones 
chosen to live here. I also talked about how the Jesus story 
speaks to and emerges from our ancient covenant, but with 
avery different accent and meaning. 

Heaven sounds different when described by a Navajo 
or a Lakota. Judgment sounds different when spoken by a 
culture without original sin. The visions of John of Patmos 
are different from those of Black Elk. Opening the discus- 
sion to hear what other ancient covenants have to say will 
dramatically change the landscape of the conversation. It 
will allow eschatology to be redefined. It will broaden the 
focus from a narrow band of interpretations. It will give us 
all, whatever our politics, a chance to hear what the future 
sounds like when articulated by a global experience, with a 
network of ancient sources, rather than what it sounds like 
as a political party with a single agenda. 


LET OTHER HISTORIES SPEAK 


econd, we need to listen to the testimony of people who have 
lready experienced the end of the world and lived to tell about 
it. Ask the Pequot. Ask the Narragansett. Ask the Shawnee 
and the Oneida. Ask any of those who walked the Trail of 
Tears. Ask the silent ones lying in the snow at Wounded Knee. 
We need to help people understand that eschatology 

is not some silly topic for conspiracy theorists or religious 
fanatics. Itis an actual experience. Itis aprocess many people 
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have survived. The conquest and genocide 
of the Americas is only one example. My 
ancestors experienced the end of the world. 
They watched prophecies be fulfilled. They 
saw evil forces arise. They witnessed war 
and the rumor of war. In the end, they saw 
an entire way of life, a reality that had existed 
for eons, collapse all around them. So great 
was the lament that even the stars would 
no longer shine. If you want to know what 
Armageddon feels like, ask Native America. 
We know. 

And we are not alone. Around the world 
there are many people for whom eschatol- 
ogy is not a polite coffee hour conversation, 
but a living memory of the day when reality 
changed forever. Ask Rwanda. Ask Armenia. 
Ask the Rohingya. 

Eschatology needs to be grounded in 
human experience, not in imaginary specula- 
tion. When progressive Christians abandon 
the field of eschatology to the Right, it forces 
people who have lived through the apocalypse 
to remain silent. It allows their story to be 
ignored. We need to stop treating eschatology 
as though it were a purely theoretical issue 
and begin to see it in the same way we see 
the gospel of social action. Eschatology is 
as much about experience as expectation. 

Ultimately, I don’t know if we will contin- 
ue to lose more progressive Christians from 
the ranks of organized religion. I don’t know 
ifeschatology will mostly remain the private 
domain of fundamentalism. But I do know 
that my ancestors made a sacred covenant 
with the Creator. I know they survived a 
cataclysm because they had faith in their 
own eschatology. 

I also know that there are others like 
them. Others we have not heard or un- 
derstood. In the end, I know it is time for 
open-minded Christians of all walks of life 
to get back on the field, to open up the sub- 
ject of eschatology as far as it can go, and to 
let the people speak who have experienced 
eschatology in all of its myriad dimensions, 
as areality, not as a party line. o 


Steven Charleston is an elder of the Choc- 
taw Nation and the retired Episcopal 
bishop of Alaska. He is the author of 
The Four Vision Quests of Jesus and many 


other books. 
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Dare to speak out. 


While a single voice can transform a conversation, a collective voice 
can transform the narrative at large. 


When you join the Sojourners Sustainers Circle, you become part of a 
movement that is changing hearts and minds. Visit sojo.net /give- 
monthly or contact donor services at 202-328-8842 to learn more 
about how you can support the work of justice each month. Partner 
with us and put your thoughts and prayers into action. 


Our world needs your voice. Will you dare to speak out? 
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THE PEACE POETS 
ARE EXPANDING THE CIRCLE, 


CREATING COMMUNITY ACROSS 
RACIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS BORDERS. 


Before they are hip-hop performers, educa- 
tors, and poets, the Peace Poets are a family. 
“Tt’s been a development of a brotherhood,” 
Frank Antonio Lopez (aka Frankie 4) says of 
the group’s formation. Lopez and Abraham 
Velazquez Jr. (aka A-B-E) met when they 
were 3 years old. Enmanuel Candelario (aka 
The Last Emcee) was introduced to the pair 


at Brotherhood/Sister Sol, a leadership and 
educational organization for black and Lat- 
inx youth. It was there, Lopez says, that the 
Peace Poets were “politicized through art.” 

Through Brotherhood/Sister Sol, the five 
poets joined an after-school program called 
the Lyrical Circle. As part of the Lyrical Circle, 
they gathered every Friday to share raps and 


poems, finding “strength and vulnerability” 
in doing so. “We found an ability to advocate 
for ourselves and our communities through 
the word,” Lopez says of the experience. “We 


in grade school and introduced to Frantz Jerome (aka Ram 3) in high school. 

Candelario would go on to meet Luke Nephew (aka Lu Aya) at Fordham 
niversity in New York. 

Much of the Peace Poets’ foundational development occurred in Harlem 
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started developing a kind of structure or place—a space that 
held our stories.” 

They’ve been expanding the circle ever since, bringing 
their poetry and rap to more than 40 countries, finding “power 
in the word” but also, Lopez adds, “the healing properties 
of being able to share community, share testimony, share 
space, and listen.” 

At the center of the Peace Poets’ workis something they 
refer to as the “movement music initiative,” an art form by 
which they compose songs in relationship with frontline 
organizers and directly affected communities. The songs are 
short, easy to share, and meant to make meetings, marches, 
and direct actions more inspiring and effective. 

Movement music has carried the Peace Poets from the 
streets of Ferguson to the frontlines of Standing Rock to the 
US.-Mexico border wall. They’ve offered their presence and 
voices to Margarita Rosario, Iris Baez, Juanita Young, Con- 
stance Malcolm, and many other mothers whose children 
have died at the hands of the police. 

In 2014, they wrote the song “I Can’t Breathe” for Eric 
Garner, who died on a sidewalk in Staten Island after being 
put in achokehold by an NYPD officer. The song would come 
to be sung by tens of thousands of people participating in 
protests and marches across the nation and described in USA 
Today as “the anthem of the anti-police brutality movement.” 

The Peace Poets have sung and spoken against environ- 
mental degradation, prison torture, eviction, and racism. 
They’ve been arrested participating in acts of civil disobedi- 
ence and know that the spaces they enter are rarely, if ever, 
safe ones. “In violent spaces, when armed folks are there to 
respond to us taking direct action, the families we're walking 
with—folks who have lost people to state violence, who have 
family members who are undocumented—they’re creating a 


sacred space,” Candelario says. “Our bodies may not be safe, THEIR POETRY» 
but no one can touch our spirits.” AND RAP TO 
Last year, the Peace Poets received the War Resisters §=————~— 
League Peace Award, a distinction given in the past to Dor- MORE THAN 
othy Day, Daniel Berrigan, Pete Seeger, and many other 40 COUNTRIES. 
40 The Peace Poets at Dominican Academy, New York City / Facebook 
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THE PEACE POETS 


HAVE BROUGHT 


practitioners of nonviolence. It was “a great 
honor,” Nephew says. “But we’re just doing 
the job that our families, our loved ones, our 
community taught us to do. We wouldhave no 
idea how to do it ifit wasn’t for our mothers, 
ifit wasn’t for, specifically, our black, brown, 
queer, and trans friends and teachers who 
have loved us enough to embrace us and let 
us walk with them.” 

Inthe end, some of their greatest teachers 
have been each other. “It’s an interesting 
dynamic,” Candelario says of the group’s 
relationship. “We hear so much from each 
other. It might be a poem that someone has 
shared around the kitchen table in tears. We 
hold that safe space, hold ritual in that way.” 

For them, sharing their truths with each 
other includes recognizing, respecting, and 
nurturing each other’s faith. 

“T identify as a Christian, a Muslim, a 
Buddhist, [and] as someone who practices 
and is in the process of learning about Na- 
tive spirituality,’ Nephew says. “When our 
prophets speak—whether it’s a 13-year-old 
boy who was incarcerated in the Bronx and 
knows that people deserve to be loved, or it’s 
Buddha, or Jesus, or Muhammed, or one of 
our Indigenous aunties telling us astory—I’m 
more concerned with the love and wisdom 
and how it helps to guide us than I am with 
who said it.” 

It’s this understanding of the intercon- 
nectedness of faith that allows them to hold 
space for so many different communities. It’s 
also what ultimately makes their message of 
solidarity and social justice so urgent. The 
Peace Poets know that the bridges must be 
built and built now. 

“[We must] hone in on what is really sa- 
cred, which we have found to be life itself,” 
Candelario says. “That is why we can build 
with Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, and 
Native elders. Because that is what humanity 
has been called to do. We don’t have time to 
waste, and we need as many people to stand 
in that truth as possible.” Bd 


Christina Colén,a former Sojourners 
editorial assistant, is associate editor of 
Global Press Journal. 
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WHAT MAKES 
A‘MASTER'? 


By Chris Karnadi 


When I travel to a city, I find art museums and their mas- 
terpieces: “Sunflowers” in Amsterdam, the “Prodigal 
Son” in St. Petersburg, “David” in Florence. Van Gogh, 
Rembrandt, Michelangelo. These are masters, according 
to some cultural imagination. 

Butit wasn’t until this past April that Iencountered an 
Asian master and masterpiece: Katsushika Hokusai’s “Un- 
der the Wave Off Kanagawa.” The print is better known 
as “The Great Wave”—you know, the Apple wave emoji. 
Why is this the first Asian masterpiece that I’ve seen? 

Moving to Chicago for college, my interest in culture— 
and becoming “cultured”—grew as I immersed myself 
in the city. I went to Art Institute of Chicago whenever 
I could, training myself in some basic art history. The 
museum gave me visual language for my personal life, a 
growing disdain for certainty through Magritte andracism 
through Motley’s “Nightlife” in the shadow of Hopper’s 
“Nighthawks.” Even with East Asian roots, Inever spent 
much time in the East Asian galleries. Tucked to the right 
of the grand staircase leading to the always-crowded 
impressionism galleries, the Japanese print section sits 
sequestered below the European masters. 

It’s here that three prints of Hokusai’s “Wave” have 
briefly emerged as part of the exhibition “The Connois- 
seurship of Japanese Prints.” The iconic wave arches 
over two canoes. Part of a series of views of Mt. Fuji, 
the image places the holy mountain in impotence next 
to the raging water. 

The title cartouche is fractured, indicating that these 
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THIS PRINT WAS FIRST 
DESIGNATED A “MASTERPIECE” 
OUTSIDE OF JAPAN. 


Detail of “Under the Wave Off Kanagawa,’ by Katsushika Hokusai / Apple’s wave emoji 


iterations came well after 
the woodblocks dulled from 
the 5,000 first prints, prints 
originally soldin 1829 for the 
price of a bowl of soba. These 
were mass-produced prints, 
nota Japanese heritage such 
as calligraphy or painting. It 
was the West that called this 
wave a masterpiece. 

Art historian Christine 
Guth reminds us that Eu- 
ropean obsession with “dis- 
covery” and the “Orient” led 
to an “enthusiasm for things 
exotic” in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The 
intelligibility of the wave’s 
color, a blue pigment from 
Germany, lent to the print’s 
European embrace. Even 
the ubiquity of the name 
“The Great Wave,” rather 
than the actual title, tells 
us that this print was first 
designated a masterpiece 
outside of Japan. 

I fantasize about writing 
my own masterpiece for the 
literary canon, but Hokusai’s 
“Wave” urges me to see that 
canons are curated by pow- 
er. Acclaim often speaks of 
awork’s popularity with the 
privileged. Masterpieces are 
complicated by whiteness. 

It’snot amistake that the 
privileged have made very 
few Asians—or Africans, or 
women, or queer people— 
into masters. But the answer 
is not to make more of us 
masters. We’ve had enough 
of those. o 


Chris Karnadiis an assis- 
tant editor of Duke Divini- 
ty’s Faith & Leadership. 


New & Noteworthy 


SHELTER 
AND STORM 


Seeking Shelter: A Story of Place, Faith, and 
Resistance is a 30-minute documentary on 
the personal history of the late Christian 
activists Daniel Berrigan, William String- 
fellow, and Anthony Towne. Using firsthand 
accounts, the film follows their work for civil 
rights, social justice, nuclear disarmament, 
and environmental action. 
Seekingshelterblockisland.org 


at home on 
Block Island. 


Biblical Parallels 

In The God Who Sees: Im- 
migrants, the Bible, and the 
Journey to Belong, Karen 
Gonzalez frames her family’s 
migration story within the 
biblical context of migrants 
such as Abraham and Ruth. 
She discusses assimilation, 
cultural incompetency, our 
outdated immigration sys- 
tem, and how to become 
authentically hospitable 
communities. 

Herald Press 


A Modern Epistle 

Lutheran pastor Lenny 
Duncan’s past experiences 
of homelessness and incar- 
ceration shape his bold first 
book, Dear Church: A Black 
Preacher’s Love Letter to the 
Whitest Denomination in the 
U.S. Duncan offers a way for 
Christian communities to 
confront homophobia, white 
supremacy, economic injus- 
tice, and toxic masculinity in 
their midst. 

Fortress Press 
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LOST CAUSES AND 
SLIVERS OF HOPE 


to understand / You got your sheep, got your 


By shepherds / Got your wolves amongst men.” 
Danny Duncan Over the course of the next 11 songs, we see 
Collum the world mostly from the point of view of 


the sheep. We hear from some fracked-out 
citizens in “Don’t Drink the Water” who 
are growing increasingly restless as some 
oil company hack keeps claiming that their 
poisoned land and water, and the occasional 
earthquake, are all an “act of God.” Later, in 
“Flint City Shake It,” a streetwise Michigan- 
der fills us in on how General Motors assas- 
sinated his still-resilient hometown. Then 
there’s the junkie desperado of “Appalachian 
Nightmare” who hopes God can forgive him 
at the moment of his death. 

Justin Townes Earle bears the mixed 
blessing of a famous name and the genetic 
curse ofa predisposition to substance abuse. 
His father is the legendary singer-songwriter, 
ex-junkie, and ex-con Steve Earle, and Earle 
the younger has had his own serious drug 
and alcohol problems and attendant brushes 
with the law. However, despite both father 
and son being classified in the “Americana” 
section of the music library, Justin Townes 
has clearly distinguished himself from his 
predecessor. 

For one thing, his voice is sweeter and 
more supple than his father’s ever was. The 
son’s Nashville twang has always come with 
a strong undertow of Memphis swing, very 
much in evidence on The Saint of Lost Causes. 
And although Steve Earle has always placed 
his Left politics in front of his life and work, 
his son’s music had been dominated by close 
examinations of the tugs-of-war beneath 
the surfaces of family ties and romantic en- 
tanglements. 

Until now. For this new album, Justin 
Townes Earle said he wanted to work from 
abroader palette and “look through the eyes 
of America.” And, apparently, what America 
sees—in the third year of Trump—is pretty 
grim. In “Flint City,” Earle tells us, the town 
once made “Buick cars and GM trucks, Chevy 
engines, AC spark plugs” before General Mo- 


Appropriately enough, The Saint of tors’ president Roger Smith “cut our throat 

Lost Causes—the new Justin Townes with the stroke ofa fountain pen.” Smith must 

Eyes cers Earle album—has an Orthodoxicon have left that pen in a desk drawer on his 

of St. Jude on the cover. In Catholic way out, because his successor, Mary Barra, 

lore, St. Jude is the patron saint of just did the same thing to Lordstown, Ohio. 

lost causes and desperate cases. But arte St. Jude, pray for these folks, indeed. Even 

ifa person can still turn toa saint for intercession, the cause though they’ve already got somebody singing 
isn’t entirely lost. The desperate act of prayer implies atleast EARLE WANTED TO for them. Cy 


asliver of hope for grace and mercy, andthat’smostlywhere “],Q90K THROUGH THE 
the people in Earle’s new batch of songs are: down to their EYES OF AMERICA.” — 
last desperate prayer but still hoping. Sn ee a Danny Duncan Collum teaches writing at 
At the beginning of the album, in the title track, Earle WHAT HE SEES IS Kentucky State University in Frankfort. 
lays it out, singing: “Now it’s a cruel world / But it ain’t hard PRETTY GRIM. He is the author of the novel White Boy. 


42 Photo of Justin Townes Earle / New West Records August 2019 
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Books 


The Uninhabitable Earth: 
Life After Warming, 
by David Wallace-Wells 


THE FAITH 
TO CHANGE 


Tim Duggan Books 


Yet another book about climate change. What could it possibly 
say that we haven’t already heard? 

Plenty, it turns out. 

David Wallace-Wells’ extraordinary and chilling book The 
Uninhabitable Earth: Life After Warming gives an overview 
of the overwhelming scientific consensus that the planet is 
warming and changing at rates never seen before. But the 
real value for its readers are the 100 brutal pages of excruci- 
ating details about what life will be like if they do not quickly 
make extraordinary changes to their energy consumption. 
Wallace-Wells’ central message is that we are living in a time 
hotter than any other time humans have ever lived in, and 
we cannot go back in our lifetimes. And looking forward is 
nothing short of terrifying. 
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IS CLIMATE CHANGE TOO BIG 


FOR OUR FAITH? 


A few of the admitted- 
ly people-focused impacts 
that will occur over the next 
century, if even moderate 
forecasts of global climate 
change come to be, include: 
extreme food and water 
shortages; hundreds of mil- 
lions of climate refugees; a 
sixteenfold increase in West- 
ern American wildfires; the 
city of Jakarta—home to 10 
million people—submerged; 
an unraveling of economic 
and political systems. 

In many ways, the cold 
scientific facts are prefera- 
ble. As Wallace-Wells says 
at the start of his book, “It 
is worse, much worse, than 
you think.” He believes that 
“among the more profound 
questions being posed” by 
climate change is “how wide- 
spread alarm will shape our 
ethical impulses toward one 
another.” 

Byhis own admission, he 
is using fear as a motivator 
for action: “The emergent 
portrait of suffering is, I 
hope, horrifying. It is also, 
entirely, elective.” But will 
fear really motivate us to 
change? How do we find the 
courage and insight for the 
expansive global response 
that will be required? He 
doesn’t really say. 

While Wallace-Wells 
does discuss a variety of 
possible political, econom- 
ic, and ethical reactions to 
this existential crisis, he all 
but ignores the possibility 


that organized religion, let 
alone inner life, might have 
any impact at all. “We have 
not yet developed anything 
close toa religion of meaning 
around climate change that 
might comfort us, or give us 
purpose, in the face of possi- 
ble annihilation,” he says. Is 
he right? Is climate change 
too big for our faith? 

While there are many ef- 
forts in theological schools, 
congregations, and faith tra- 
ditions across the globe to 
address global warming, we 
are not collectively cracking 
open our sacred stories and 
reimagining them fora time 
of unspeakable suffering. We 
are not consistently work- 
ing together to find courage, 
spiritual sustenance, and 
wisdom for the transforma- 
tions that will be necessary 
to confront and survive this 
planetary crisis. 

Wallace-Wells is not 
without hope: “That we 
know global warming is our 
doing should be a comfort, 
not a cause for despair ... we 
are all its authors. And still 
writing.” Climate change is 
notanalien force or anatural 
disaster. It is our doing, and 
ours to undo. ° 


Beth Norcross is executive 
director of the Center for 
Spirituality in Nature and 
an adjunct faculty mem- 
ber at Wesley Theological 
Seminary. 
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TOUGH 
LOVE AND 
LIBERATION 


44 


Burying White Supremacy: 
Resurrecting a Badass 
Christianity, 

by Miguel A. De La Torre 


Eerdmans 


White Euro-American Christianity is dying, 
according to Miguel A. De La Torre, and 
from his point of view, its death is nec- 
essary. It has distorted the gospel with 
Euro-American nationalist ideals that 
benefit white communities at the expense 
of communities of color—heretical beliefs 
grounded in fear and exclusion, rather 
than love. In Burying White Privilege: Resurrecting a Badass 
Christianity, De La Torre deconstructs Donald Trump’s 
abundant evangelical support. In doing so, he offers guidance 
on how Christians can move forward. 

Whiteness lies, he explains. It lies about the superiority of 
particular beliefs and nations. And this superiority complex 
has led to a lot of violence being done under the name of 
Christianity, including displacement, slavery, and genocide. 

To respond to it in a faithful and radical way, De La Torre 
proposes what he calls “Badass Christianity.” This Christi- 
anity emerges from the experiences of those on the margins 
of society but is for everyone, including those who have 
been oppressors and among the privileged. It’s focused on 
liberation, not merely beliefs and doctrines. 

There is aconnection, De La Torre states, between evan- 


Photo via Twitter 


Above: 
Conservative 
evangelical 
leaders pray 
over President 
Trump in the 
White House. 


gelicals’ belief in an authoritarian God, pref- 
erence for an authoritarian minister, support 
for an authoritarian head of household, and, 
ultimately, their desire for an authoritarian 
president. Furthermore, it was not sim- 
ply poor, rural white people who voted for 
Trump. In fact, white people from different 
socioeconomic backgrounds overwhelmingly 
supported him, due to shared prejudices. 

In response, De La Torre encourages 
faithful Christians to kill and bury white 
Christianity—a process both white people and 
people of color must take up, since whiteness 
as a way of thinking, being, and viewing the 
world is damaging to each of them. 

Burying White Privilege offers arelevant 
account of white Christianity in the US. and 
the needs of the groups it has marginalized 
for centuries. It is a moving description of 
howlittle has changed in our society for those 
who are oppressed. While De La Torre offers 
stern comments, they come from a place 
of genuine care and concern regarding the 
future of the church. Burying White Privilege 
emerges from De La Torre’s frustration and 
pain. It’s a lamentation for Christianity’s 
status in the U.S. 

It also echoes the dissatisfaction that 
many Christians—particularly Christians of 
color—feel toward mainstream Christianity. 
For those who still don’t understand why 
Christianity in the US. is decaying, De La 
Torre explains why we should be concerned 
and why we need to work together, to build 
“a country that does not yet exist.” o 


Stacy Guinto-Salinas is a Ph.D. student 
in systematic theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, focused on un- 
documented immigration, displacement, 
liberation theologies, and the theopoetics 
of Latina sacred practices. 
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WHAT ARE 
WE FIGHTING 
FOR? 


The Politics of Peace: 
A Global Cold War History, 
by Petra Goedde 


Oxford University Press 


The U.S. has been on a war footing since at least 1939, Under- 
graduate students today have never known a world before 
9/11, and even their instructors (I was born in 1983) have 
never known a peaceful America. The Cold War era that 
preceded our own was enormously bloody in places such 
as Lebanon, Vietnam, and Afghanistan—and in all these 
countries, American intervention played a role. 

During the Cold War, permanent war footing seemed like 
more of a threatening novelty than a grinding inevitability. 
The time played host, therefore, to a global and surprisingly 
influential peace movement. The Politics of Peace tells the 
movement's dramatic story of both ideals co-opted and maybe 
even betrayed and ideals that shaped our world and might 
be worth recovering. 

The bulk of the book focuses on the multidimensional 
and international peace movement of the 1950s and 1960s. 
Goedde writes about the often forgotten movement against 
nuclear weapons, which swept up thousands of people on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, arguing that the movement was an 
early form of environmentalism, insofar as the anti-nuclear 
activists were concerned with the effects of radiation on our 
soil and bodies. Women, in particular, emerged as effective 
advocates for peace. Through organizations such as Women 
Strike for Peace, they leveraged their social prestige as mothers 
and caregivers to crusade against the senselessness of war. 

One chapter of The Politics of Peace shows how religious 
activists across the globe, including Quakers, made peace 
a touchstone of their thinking and activism. A surprising 
number of the most influential peace advocates hailed from 
religious traditions, and the anti-nuclear and anti-Vietnam 
movements were leavened by their participation. 

The book details the complicated decline of the peace 
movement in the late 1960s and 1970s, with Goedde singling 
out two causes. First, some activists became intrigued by 
anti-colonial struggles in Vietnam and elsewhere, which were 
violent by nature. At atime when the imperial powers were 
using unimaginable force against vulnerable communities 
the world over, it came to seem increasingly hopeless—even 
reckless—to urge peace. 

Second, the peace movement became, in a way, a victim 
of its own success. The anti-nuclear movement, in particular, 
notched atremendous victory with the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963. And in the 1970s, both the American and Soviet re- 
gimes mobilized the discourse of peace in their halting efforts 
to draw down the Cold War. In the era of détente, when global 
war seemed like a distant prospect, peace seemed more in 
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POLITICS 
OF 
PEACE 
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PETRA GOEDDE’S BOOK 
IS PROOF THAT 
ANOTHER WAY IS 
POSSIBLE. 


alignment with the status quo 
than against it. 

What should we think about 
the movement today? The very 
idea of peace activism can seem 
quaint now to the general pub- 
lic—an index of just how dreadful 
the past half-century has been 
and how activists failed to halt 
wars in Vietnam and Iraq. 

Andyet the message of Goed- 
de’s book is more heartening. 
Activists achieved some short- 
term, and maybe even long-term, 
success. And even if they hadn't, 
they served as living proof that 
another way is possible, that 
beasts of war do not lurk in ev- 
ery human heart. o 


James Chappel is the Hunt 
Family Assistant Professor of 
History at Duke University. 
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ANGELS 


AT THE MOSQUE 


Why wouldn’t they drop by, stare up 
approvingly at the point of the minaret? 


Perpetual connoisseurs of the loving work 

of centuries, the stacked stones, nails pounded 
until synagogues, temples, shrines 

little houses of worship rise from the land. 


Taking seats on a nearby bench, 

they feel the satisfying fatigue of temporary 
bodies, become like quiet luminarias, lit 

by inner flames, their paper walls aglow. 


Before them they contemplate a clot 


of shouting children (Muslim, Jewish, Christian). 


Nike toes dig at the soccer ball and chase it 
in a muscular blur over cobblestones. 


By Albert Haley 


The angels can’t help wondering what 
will these little ones become? 

How will they treat each other? 

What will they say, if their rolling ball 
ever finds the universal goal? 


Meanwhile, inside the hall, the learned one 
revisits the Holy Prophet, the cave 

the tight embrace of Gabriel. 
Heartbreakingly beautiful rugs 

await the coming collapse of bodies, 

the enunciation of most urgent prayers. 


The angels in unison nod their approval, 
and as the ball of history bullets past, 
they tell themselves, yes, so it must be. 


Albert Haley is writer in residence and a professor of English at Abilene 


Christian University in Texas. 
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END OF THE 
WHITE THRONE 


By Kenyatta R. Gilbert 


The nature of dishonor and consequence 
are what these passages teach. For the 
average Bible reader, the front matter 
of the book of Hosea—specifically the 
first three chapters—disturbs the con- 
science. At the time of Hosea’s calling, 
God’s first words are: “Go, take for yourself a wife of whoredom and have 
children of whoredom, for the land commits great whoredom by forsaking 
the Lord” (1:2). Wow! 

The writer of Hebrews proposes an alternate reality: Any reality worth 
seeing comes into view through faith in the unseen (see Hebrews 11:1). 
Prophet Isaiah sees what God sees through another portrait. Like believers 
today, empty rituals and defiled worship strain Isaiah’s eyes. Do we have 
eyes to see what the prophet saw in our context of racial intolerance and 
religious bigotry? Harsh judgment meted out in scripture is generally in 
response to an act of rebellion or for defaulting on a covenantal agreement. 
Anaggrieved God enters our contemporary global vineyard asking Christians 
today, “What more was there to do for my vineyard that I have not done in 
it? When I expected grapes, why did it yield wild grapes?” (see Isaiah 5:1-4). 

The essential work of the guardian is to protect the investments. While 
we are not permitted to “psychologize” the prophet Jeremiah, we can still 
say that shame is evident. To say, “Why me, God?” rather than “Why not 
me?” is to be imprisoned by a faulty internal transcript. 


Living the Word 


Kenyatta R. Gilbert, founding director of The Preaching Project, is 
professor of homiletics at the Howard University School of Divinity in 
Washington, D.C. He is author of A Pursued Justice and Exodus Preach- 
ing. 


Scripture passages 
are from the Revised 
Common Lectionary, 


Cycle C. 
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FLANKING JUDAH’S SOUTHERN 
BORDER IS THE OLD NEMESIS. 


AUGUST 4 


SIN-STAINED GARMENTS 


HOSEA 11:1-11; PSALM 107:1-9, 43; 
COLOSSIANS 3:1-11; LUKE 18:13-21 


When perfectly landed on the ear ofone nabbed 
for some error of judgment or misdeed, the 
reprimand “shame on you” is intended to 
trigger remorse in the perceived offender. 
Shame works on the psyche in ways distin- 
guishable from guilt. Guilt addresses human 
behavioral defects. Shame, on the other hand, 
means living in the prison ofa marred inter- 
nal transcript. Guilt leads one to say, “Forgive 
me, I was wrong to hurt or offend you.” By 
contrast, shame says self-referentially, “I 
am wrong, irredeemably so, and will never 
be good enough.” 

There is no buildup in the first chapter 
of Hosea. God goes straight for the jugular 
to shame a disloyal covenant partner. The 
prophet Hosea and wife Gomer are called 
to the stage to act things out. Husband Ho- 
sea is metaphorically cast as the deity; wife 
Gomer, as the promiscuous Israel. One must 
take great care when handling theologically 
problematic texts such as these that use im- 
agery that casts a male as God and a female 
as sinful and unchaste: Such texts have been 
misused to justify violence against women. 

Hosea 11 presents a contrasting picture 
to this objectionable imagery. We find God 
cast as parent and Israel as the wayward 
one. “When Israel was a child, I loved him 
... it was I who taught Ephraim to walk, I 
took them up in my arms ... I bent down to 
them and fed them.” And yet, “the more I 
called them, the more they went from me” 
(see 11:1-4). God reaches toward Israel and 
Ephraim in tenderness and the household 
of faith turns away. 

Inthe next scene, an ashamed God enters 
bearing mercy and compassion to share. 
“How can I give you up, Ephraim? How can 
I hand you over, O Israel?” (verse 8). The 
northern kingdom becomes an Assyrian vas- 
sal but eludes annihilation with six words of 
divine justification: “I am God and no mortal” 
(verse 9). This same God remains steadfast 
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in desert-like conditions, satisfies hungry 
and wearied souls, orchestrates mighty acts 
of deliverance (Psalm 107), and demands 
good ethics, such as “putting on salvation” 
and shedding sin-stained garments for new 
ones as a sign of our baptism (Colossians 3). 


AUGUST 11 
—— 


NEW SOCIALORDER 


ISAIAH 1:1, 10-20; PSALM 50:1-8, 28-23; 
HEBREWS 11:1-3, 8-16; LUKE 128:38-40 


The letter to the Hebrews is a sermon by an 
anonymous Christian to a largely Gentile 
Jewish audience in the aftermath of the 
First Jewish-Roman War. This community 
now found their towns decimated, their land 
seized by Roman forces, and the temple in 
Jerusalem destroyed. Pressured to reclaim 
asense of religious identity, the sermon en- 
courages those whose faith was traumatized 
to not shrink back from proclaiming Christ. 

Chapter 11 urges the displaced and dis- 
mayed converts to remember the lives offaith- 
ful forebears who trusted God and practiced 
faith without the temple. Such trust inspires 
doxology because what was divinely spoken 
tothe ancestors by the prophets remains con- 
tinuous in the proclamation of the promised 
heir, Christ. This Jesus arrives in the narrative 
rightly positioned in the Abrahamic proces- 
sion of persons “who by faith” searched for a 
homeland of permeable borders, a heavenly 
city not walled by human means. The preacher 
of Hebrews reminds that such trust will be 
rewarded by access to a God not ashamed to 
be called their God (verse 16). 

The prophet Isaiah does not seea bruised 
or broken people. His vision is occupied by 
the wickedness of his kinsfolk. The Lord 
says, “What to me is the multitude of your 
sacrifices? I have had enough of burnt offer- 
ings. ... When you stretch out your hands, I 
will hide my eyes from you; even though you 
make many prayers, I will not listen to you” 
Csaiah 1:11, 15). 

Whether we're watching energy regu- 
lations abandoned to allow more drilling 
offshore, or real estate encroachment oflands 
set aside for descendants of war-decimat- 
ed persons indigenous to these shores, or 
passively looking on as politically conser- 
vative policy wonks drive legislation to gut 
health-care benefits and food programs for 
the economically vulnerable, Jesus asks of 
us the hard thing. 

In Luke 12, Jesus gives a command: “Sell 
your possessions and give alms” (verse 33). 
The wisdom of Jesus’ words to his disciples 
regarding parting with the social trappings of 
wealth gives rise to trusting the voice speak- 
ing from the text, “Do not be afraid, little 


flock,” for God wants to give youa newsocial 
order (verse 32), an incorruptible treasure. 


AUGUST 18 


GROWTH OF EVIL 


ISAIAH 8:1-7; PSALM 80:1-2, 8-19; 
HEBREWS 11:29-12:2; LUKE 12:49-56 


In his sermon “Automatic Earth,” theologian 
Howard Thurman insists that when barriers 
to growth are removed and conditions are 
right, then the yield from seeds planted in 
soil is assured. But to the people of Judah, 
Isaiah sings a different ditty. “My beloved 
had a vineyard on a very fertile hill ... dug it 
and cleared it of stones, and planted it with 
choice vines; [then] built a watchtower in 
the midst of it ... [and] expected it to yield 
grapes, but it yielded wild grapes” (Isaiah 
5: 1-2). In other words, God planted and ex- 
pected justice, but instead saw bloodshed 
of the oppressed. To make the point crystal 
clear, the prophet repeats the second verse 
lyrics in verse 4. 

Psalm 80 marshals similar imagery. The 
shepherd of Israel leads the flock of the people 
out of Egypt and clears the ground for plant- 
ing them in fertile soil (verses 1-2, 8-12). Yet 
an unrepentant people forsake care of God’s 
vineyard. Neglect is the antithesis of respon- 
sible guardianship. Irresponsible stewards 
forsake salvation and receive hardjudgment. 
Therefore, guardians must be alert to matters 
that threaten the planter’s purposes. 

Jesus reminds the crowds that his coming 
was to bring judgment, not tranquility. Ifthey 
dwell on what’s here today and gone tomor- 
row and remain spiritually clueless, then they 
know nothing about divine ecology, nothing 
about understanding God's life-giving purpos- 
es (Luke 12). To haphazard meteorologists, 
Jesus says: “When you see a cloud rising in 
the west, you immediately say, ‘It is going 
to rain’; and so, it happens. And when you 
see the south wind blowing, you say, ‘There 
will be scorching heat, and it happens. You 
hypocrites!” 

This throat-clearing rebuke heard by 
the crowd beckons Christians to confront a 
truth many do not intend to accept as fact: 
that we live in a world that supports growth, 
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THE PROPHET’S SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT IS RELIGIOUSLY 
AND POLITICALLY POISONED. 


even the growth ofevil and suffering born of 
myriad forms of spiritual hypocrisy. And if 
you think Jesus came to bring peace in the 
face of hypocrisy, Jesus says, “No, I tell you, 
I do justice by division.” 


AUGUST 25 


AN INHERENT DIGNITY 


JEREMIAH 1:4-10; PSALM 71:1-6; 
HEBREWS 128:18-29; LUKE 13:10-17 


Can you imagine God saying to you in child- 
hood, as to Jeremiah, “you will overthrow 
kingdoms, uproot evil, and tear down walls” 
(1:10)? That sounds intimidating, right? 
Appointed during King Josiah’s reign, this 
7th-century prophet receives God’s commis- 
sion to be aherald. Babylon has emerged asa 
new threat to Judah. The northern kingdom 
has been captured following the destruction 
ofthe temple. Mass deportations of artisans, 
sentinels, and aristocrats are underway. And 
to boot, flanking Judah’s southern border is 
the old nemesis, Egypt. 

Jeremiah emerges from the womb into 
this charged political environment to receive 
his ordination papers. No one wants the work 
of convincing unrepentant monarchs that 
their tightly held belief in divine protection 
might be revocable. At least for Jeremiah, 
God says reassuringly, “Do not be afraid of 
them, for Iam with you to deliver you” (1:8). 
The work to which Jeremiah is called is scan- 
dalous. The prophet will have to face the 
daily reminders that the social environment 
in which he was formed is religiously and 
politically poisoned. 

At the heart of Jeremiah’s vocation is the 
work of helping his kinspeople to critically 
examine the merits of their deeply embedded 
faith claims. The work of dislodging deeply 
embedded beliefs about racial and ethnic 
superiority, for example, in a society that 
has enthroned whiteness is far more for- 
midable a challenge than nurturing a baby 
from speechlessness to adulthood to see the 
inherent dignity and worth ofall people. How 
can we be saved from the sham of shame? 

Jesus had no problem breaking shameful 
custom to heal awoman who had endured a 
debilitating condition for 18 years. Not unlike 
the spiritual fistfights into which Jeremiah 
would later be called, Jesus meets the re- 
ligious gatekeepers who exalt protection 
of tradition over human life with shaming 
words: “You hypocrites!” Let us not earn 
the same label. ° 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for Bible study and sermon 
preparation, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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ON FOX NEWS, THERE'S 
NO GLOBAL WARMING 


By Ed Spivey Jr. 


Aswe move into the hottest part of the summer and the likelihood 
that only two-thirds of the planet’s species will survive until the 
next election (oddly, presidential candidates as a species seem 
to be increasing), two things occur to me: 


¢ I forgot to work on my beach body over the winter. And 
now it’s too late. (Next year, baby!) 


¢ This might be a good time to check in on that climate change 
panel the Trump administration formed a few months ago. 


The panel still has no official name, although any reference 
to it is usually preceded by “ad hoc,” which is Latin for “spitting 
distance.” It’s not clear if that distance is from reality, but we 
have a guess. 

The panel is composed of experts from a variety of respected 
scientific disciplines, including astrology, alchemy, Dianetics, 
numerology, something about crop circles, and that one with 
the crystals. But as different as they are, these experts all share 
one important qualification: They’re good at winking. 

And they’ll be winking a lot, as they ad-hocedly investigate 
the disturbing increase in forest fires, droughts, and floods. Not to 
mention the rapid spread of invasive species, such as mosquitoes, 
disease-bearing ticks, and microbreweries. Yes, it looks bad, the 
commission will no doubt admit with a wink, butit’s nothing that 
can’t be survived from inside the comfort of a brand-new SUV. 

The climate change panel is just part of Donald Trump’s 
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CLIMATE CHANGE IS WHAT 
HAPPENS WHEN YOU ADJUST 
THE THERMOSTAT. 


long legacy of environmental stewardship. 
As candidate Trump said on the campaign 
trail, “I’ve won many environmental awards,” 
obviously anticipating his first and extrapo- 
lating from there. 


By now, this panel has had time to carefully 
evaluate the scientific evidence of a warm- 
ing planet, conduct a rigorous peer review 
through Fox & Friends, and develop an action 
plan requiring that all Americans not be a 
burden on business. 

(Jesus himself adhered to this principle. 
Despite being mischaracterized as driving the 
money lenders from the temple, he actually 
just stopped by to get change for a twenty.) 

Since we've heard nothing from this en- 
vironmental panel, it’s possible it has already 
issued its report, given parting winks to each 
other, then quietly disbanded. 

But isn’t that how government is sup- 
posed to work? Identify a problem, assign a 
commission dressed in blue ribbons (lookin’ 
sharp!), then quietly conclude with the noth- 
ingburger that cable television predicted it 
would be. 

Arecent example is the president’s vot- 
er-fraud commission, which wrapped up its 
work in just a couple of months. It looked at 
the nonexistent threat of in-person voter 
fraud, found no evidence of illegal practices, 
and then disbanded in disgrace, its members 
returning to the private sector with no men- 
tion of it on their résumés. Done and done. 

The Mueller investigation is another good 
example. It studied a problem, found levels 
of corruption and presidential malfeasance 
unprecedented in our nation’s history, and 
then issued a report that fit neatly into a 
binder for William Barr’s briefcase. Asked 
and answered. 

Mueller even stepped up to a podium to 
confirm that he stands behind his report and 
would have nothing else to say on the subject 
(other than blinking out in Morse code that 
Congress should do its job and impeach the 
guy already, then purge the White House 
of his cronies and salvage the last shreds of 
democracy before it’s too late’). 

People thought he was just winking. » 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of Sojourners 
magazine. 
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ARTHUR SIMON 


SPECIAL 
OFFER: 


You can support SAKE OUR ECONOMY WORE FOR EYCRYORE 
global nutrition—and FOREWORD BY RICK STEVES 
receive a FREE copy 

of this compelling 

new book. 


“A huge book, compelling in its 
argument that, in the face of 
profound partisan division, ending 
hunger could be the cause that 
once again unites us.’ 


Eerdmans Publishing, July 2019, Paperback, 300 pages 


— David Gushee, author of 
Changing Our Minds and professor of Christian Ethics, Mercer University 


“In his compelling book, Arthur Simon’s illuminating vision of a moral center 
reveals in sharp relief the limitations of private charity and the important role of 
public justice in ending hunger and addressing other deeply rooted inequalities.” 


— William Julius Wilson, Harvard University 


Arthur Simon is founder and president emeritus of Bread for the World. His books 
include The Politics of World Hunger, coauthored with his brother, Paul Simon, the late 
U.S. Senator from Illinois. Rick Steves is the noted travel writer and author of Travel as 
a Political Act. 


Visit bread.org/offer to make 
your gift, or call 800-822-7323. breadfortheworld 
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PUBLISHING 


SPREAD THE WORD! 


Rev. William J. Bausch 


St. Francis deSales is one of the 
wisest of saints when it comes to 
understanding the human heart. 
In Be Who You Are, Br. Mickey has 
illuminated some of his favorite 
quotes of St. Francis about 
patience and living in the present 
moment. Enjoy this book. It will 
provide the perfect meditation to 
go with your morning coffee. $20 


This full-color book is a 
collection of illustrations 
inspired by the life, words, 
and anecdotes of Pope John 
XXIll- and others! Filled with 
whimsical drawings and short 
quotes, this book is intended 
to be a source of five-minute 
meditations for busy people 
on the run. $20 


An assortment of 5 x 7” 
colorful cards with quotes 
from the four women Doctors 
of the Church: Sts. Hildegard 
of Bingen, Catherine of 
Siena, Teresa of Avila, and 
Therese of Lisieux. Their 
sayings and teachings are 

as relevant as ever, perhaps 
even more in this challenging 
time of unrest and much 
needed reform. Prayer 
Starters come with an easel 
on which you can rest the 
card which speaks to you 

the most. $20 


800.350.6984 «¢ Order today online at 
www.ClearFaithPublishing.com 


